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BETWEEN ISSUES 





MoRE SKEPTICAL FRIENDS of this column have from time 
to time pointed out that “Between Issues” is an ambiguous 
title, easily misconstrued. Not, mind you, that they were 
implying that it didn’t mean “between the issues of the 
magazine,” but it might—might it not?—mean that the col- 
umn fell between the issues of the times. That sometimes 
but not always polite comment has often plagued us and, 
we hope, kept us toeing the mark, but the same comment 
might presently be made of the American Presidential 
campaign. 

Fs the campaign really addressed to the crucial survival 
problems of our time, or is it falling “between issues”? If 
anything, America’s focus on the elections has produced a 
kind of “game spirit,” a post-World Series spasm, which 
has taken surprisingly little note of the developments. Added 
to the prevailing “lame duck” aura of an American admin- 
istration from summer of an election yeareto the inauguration 
the following winter (see Julius Duscha’s article on page 3), 
this seems to have kept the nation’s attention from being 
rivetted—and rightly—on the new crises, and old, through- 
out the world. A rightist coup in France becomes daily more 
threatening; intensification of fighting in Algeria looms; 
chronic conflict ‘between the “two Germanies” once more is 
exacerbated; Latin America is simmering and not far from 
a boil—in Argentina, in Brazil, in Colombia, not to speak 
of the more spectacular events in Cuba; and Africa and 
Asia have already boiled over in more than one place. 

There is some virtue and point to a period such as this. 
when “Don’t rock the boat” seems to be the motto, but if 
the Republic would not founder and the free world prevail, 


‘insufficiently political. Subscriptions in bulk and at special 


then the shoals must be charted so that the rapids may be 
properly run. 

Ricgut, Lert anp CENTER IN BritisH LAsBor: The conflict 
in the British Labor party is of interest to many more than 
those who live in that “precious isle set in the silver sea,” 
and is more than a mere quarrel of rival factions in a single 
political party. The differences within the ranks of British 
Labor mirror the difficulties of Labor and Socialist parties 
everywhere in creating independent and progressively so- 
cialist policies without remaining doctrinaire or turning 
“quietist.” 

In this regard, THe New Leaper’s exclusive article by 
C.A.R. Crosland (“British Labor’s Crucial Meeting.” October 
3) on the Scarborough conference has brought raised eye: 
brows and significant comments in the British press and 
Parliament, but it has also succeeded in focusing more 
clearly the issues which divide Hugh Gaitskell from Harold 
Wilson and George Brown, and from Anthony Greenwood 
and the unilateralists. 

Following on the heels of Crosland’s piece (and of neces. 
sity postponing the sequel to Seymour Martin Lipset’s “Must 
the Tories Always Win?”), THe New Leaper will publish 
Hugh Gaitskell’s speech on foreign policy and defense to 
the Scarborough conference in its next issue. 

NL ANp THE HALLs or Ivy: THE New Leaper’s continued 
popularity with students and faculty has given heart to 
those. @f us. who have felt that American universities were 


students’ prices—both for the magazine and our special 
supplements—have come from all parts of the country. 
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States as well as the rest of 
the free world, the paralysis which 
has gripped Washington since the 


oe for the United 


collapse of the summit talks in Paris 
last May will last another two and 
a half months whether the election 
on Tuesday is won by Vice President 
Richard Nixon or Senator John Ken- 
nedy. The transition from an Eisen- 
hower to 





a Nixon administration 
might be somewhat smoother than a 
change to a Kennedy administration, 
but under any circumstances inde- 
cision and uncertainty will prevail at 
least until the inauguration of the 
new President on January 20—and 
probably for even longer than that. 

The hiatus 
) hanging the occupant of the White 
House has disturbed historians, po- 


which results from 


November 7, 1960 


litical scientists and practical politi- 
cians for at least 100 years. And as 
communications have quickened and 
man has perfected his capacity for 
self-destruction, the problems raised 
by the interregnum have seemingly 
become more acute. Yet up to now 
the nation has not suffered in any 
measurable way from the suspended 
animation which affects everything 
in Washington from real estate values 
to disarmament decisions. 

No President-elect wants to as- 
sume the burdens of the office before 
he has its powers. Early in 1933, 
when the nation was in the depths 
of its worst depression, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt respectfully declined to ac- 
cept proposals from Herbert Hoover 
that they make a joint effort to im- 
prove the economy before March 4, 





Between Presidents 


By Julius Duscha 


1933, then the Inauguration Day. 
Eight years ago, when the Korean 
War was still going on, President- 
elect Eisenhower had a frosty White 
House conversation with Harry Tru- 
man but assumed no war or peace 
responsibilities until after January 
20. General Eisenhower did go to 
Korea before his inauguration, as 
he had promised during the cam- 
paign, but he went in his capacity 
as a noted military hero who had 
been elected President rather than 
as the Chief Executive. 

Both Nixon and Kennedy have 
promised the electorate a vigorous 
Presidency. Kennedy has been so 
bold as to compare what he would 
like to do during his first three 
months in office to the famous first 


100 days of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 





TRUMAN: FROSTY WORDS WITH IKE 


first Administration. He would con- 
centrate his energies on defense and 
foreign policy matters, but he would 
not exclude such domestic matters as 
unemployment and the lagging eco- 
nomic growth rate. Nixon has been 
less explicit about the ways in which 
he would use his first weeks in office, 
but the lessons of Eisenhower’s fail- 
ure to make full use of his initial, 
White 
House has not been lost on the Vice 
President. Neither Nixon nor Ken- 
nedy is likely to shove problems 


prestige-laden days in the 


under the rugs of study commissions 
the way Eisenhower did, although the 
Vice President has mentioned such 
study groups several times during 
the last days of the campaign. 
Regardless of the new President’s 
disposition toward action, however, 
once he gets into office the rush of 
events is not likely to give him much 
time to make up his mind or to 
The 
United States may well be in the 
midst of a serious recession by next 


weigh alternatives carefully. 


January or February. If business 


conditions are bad, the President 
will have to act, and act quickly. The 
farm surplus, another major domestic 
problem, also needs a quick solution. 
It is already too late for Govern- 
ment policies to have any meaningful 
effect on 1961 farm production, and 


it will soon be too late to do much 


about 1962, the ways of husbandry 
still being about as slow as the ma- 
chinery of Congress. 

But domestic problems pale into 
insignificance when compared with 
the problems of military preparedness 
and foreign policy that will face the 
new President. In these areas, of 
course, his actions will depend to a 
considerable degree upon what Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev decides 
to do. But whatever actions Khrush- 
chev may take, both Nixon and 
Kennedy are committed to new at- 
tempts at disarmament as well as an 
that elusive East-West 
summit meeting. Kennedy has talked 
about one last try at disarmament; 
Nixon has also spoken of the need 
for new efforts to bring 
genuine arms controls. Nixon has 
stressed personal diplomacy more 
than Kennedy, but there is little 
doubt that either man would lay the 
special emphasis on the personal 
that has characterized 
Eisenhower’s 


assault on 


about 


diplomacy 
President 
these areas. 
As for Fidel Castro’s regime in 
Cuba and the status of the offshore 
Chinese of Quemoy and 
Matsu, these are problems of infinite 


efforts in 


islands 


complexity that no amount of cam- 
paign 
scurrying in the White House will 
easily solve. Quemoy and Matsu are 


oratory or  post-campaign 


FDR: WOULDN'T JOIN WITH HOOVER 


EISENHOWER: ‘I WILL GO TO KOREA’ 


likely to remain tinder-box outposts 
of the cold war. Nor will it be as 
easy for the next administration to 
bring about a revolution in Cuba 
as it was for the Eisenhower Ad- 
aid and abet the 


pro-Communist 


ministration to 
overthrow of the 
Government in Guatemala in 1954. 


The matters of prestige, forward} 


movement and world leadership that 
have occupied so much time during 
the campaign will not be disposed 
of quickly by a new administration 
either. One simply does not enact a 
prestige program or call upon Con- 
gress to raise the position of the 
United States to a place of unchal- 
lenged leadership in the world. 
During the campaign, almost every 
election is called the most important 
in the history of the Republic. and 
this election is no exception. It re- 
mains to be seen, of course. just 
how important this election will turn 
out to be. But, in any case, it will 
mark a significant turning point. 
The last eight years have largely 
been a period of consolidation—some 
prefer to call them years of frus- 
trating inaction—in Washington. The 
next four—or eight—years will have 
to be a time of action, whether Nixon 
or Kennedy is in the White House. 
The end of the campaign. there- 


fore, is a sobering moment jor the 


nation—and the world. 


The New Leader 
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BEHIND PUERTO RICO'S 


ELECTION 


Fight over whether island should be Commonwealth, 
51st state or independent nation stirs campaign 


By Ruth Marossi and Gerald Krefetz 


UERTO Rico’s election campaign 
Div an unexpected turn recently 
when the island’s three bishops is- 
sued a pastoral letter enjoining 
Catholics from voting for Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin or his Popular 
Democratic party. The prelates have 
long been unhappy with the ex- 
tremely popular Governor, but few 
observers believed that the church 
would publicly condemn his adminis- 
tration. The action has given rise to 


-fspeculation about the role of the 


church in Puerto Rican politics, its 
power to affect elections, and the 


54.f theological issue of penalties—if any 
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—for “sins of disobedience.” 

Puerto Rico’s four-way guberna- 
torial race, however, will not be won 
or lost on the religious issue. It is 
the future status of the island that 
divides the island’s political parties 
and is at the core of the campaign: 
Should Puerto Rico remain a Com- 
monwealth, strive for statehood or 
become independent? 

Indeed, the idea of the island as 
the 51st state has magnetic appeal 
and is undoubtedly responsible for 
fomenting the most colorful elec- 
tion campaign in its history—even 
though the choice is not between 
Richard Nixon and John Kennedy. 
Under their present Commonwealth 
Status, islanders cannot participate 
in the Presidential election, though 
they are U.S. citizens, and this is 
precisely what bothers many of them. 
mericans who cannot elect their 
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own President, it is argued, are in 
reality “second-class citizens.” 
Muftoz Marin, running for his 
fourth term as the Popular Demo- 
cratic nominee, is largely responsible 
for the Commonwealth relationship, 
and it forms the basis of his plat- 
form. The Republican Statehood 
nominee is Luis A. Ferré, whose 
candidacy was placed firmly in orbit 
last March when President Eisen- 
hower gave him an air-lift to Wash- 
ington, though the President declined 
to support statehood outright. The 
Independent party nominee is Garcia 
Diaz, spokesman of a shrinking but 
minority in favor of 
autonomy. The Christian Action 
party, formed this summer around 
the issue of school release for re- 
ligious instruction, is running Salva- 


vociferous 


dor Perea. 

Puerto Rico has changed radically 
since 1940. It is no longer at the 
mercy of absentee sugarlords and 
the vicissitudes of an _ exclusively 
agricultural existence; great pains 
have been taken to industrialize and 
diversify the economy. A growing 
reserve of skilled labor, coupled with 
expanding opportunities, has helped 
raise annual per capita income from 
$121 in 1940 to over $500 in 1960. 

A large share of the credit for 
the island’s advances must go to 
Mufioz Marin. A poet and imagina- 
tive planner, he founded the Popular 
Democratic party in the late ’30s in 
an effort to break the hold of sugar 
interests and mainland-appointed ad- 
ministrators. “Pan, Tierra, Libertad” 
(“Bread, Land, Liberty”) is the 
slogan of the party, and its symbol 
is the profile of a peasant wearing 


a straw hat, for Mufoz’s campaign 
has always appealed to these jibaros, 
squatters and landless for the most 
part. They had been ignored politi- 
cally, except at election time when 
the sugarlords purchased their votes 
for $2 a piece—a practice that pro- 
vided Munoz with his best ammuni- 
tion. 

The standard procedure for bribing 
was to corral the workers on election 
day, give them half of a $2 bill 
when the day began and the other 
half when polling was over. This 
drove treasury officials in Washing- 
ton into a bureaucratic frenzy. In- 
variably, not one of the patched bills 
had identical numbers on both sides! 
Mujfioz went to the country and con- 
vinced the jibaros that they could 
have either their $2 or 
but not both. He won the loyalty of 
the countryside and the Popular 
Democrats gained a majority in the 
Legislature. 

In the 40s Mufioz launched Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, a program to lure 
American industry to the island by 
offering a 10-year tax exemption. 
The Government undertook to train 
a labor force, build plants to specifi- 
cations and improve communications. 
By 1960, some 600 factories had 
been established in such diversified 
industries as clothing, chemicals and 
machine tools. These plants have 
created 45,000 new jobs and now 
the island boasts one of the highest 
investment rates in the world—over 
21 per cent of the Gross National 
Product. And its standard of living 
is today second highest in Latin 
America, led only by Venezuela. 
Munoz has been accused of socialism, 


justice, 











but in reality he has used Govern- 
ment auspices to foster private enter- 
prise rather than displace it. 

Yet this is only one part of the 
story. Puerto Rico’s tax structure is 
unique. The island is exempt from 
Federal taxes, and Commonwealth 
taxes for industry after the initial 
10-year exemption period amount to 
only a comfortable 36 per cent, com- 
pared to the 52 per cent Federal 
corporate tax burden in continental 
U.S. Moreover, 
cluded 


Puerto Rico is in- 
in the U.S. tariff structure, 
its products enter the mainland free- 
ly, and custom receipts on foreign 
goods collected in island ports re- 
main with the insular treasury. Final- 
ly, Puerto Rico partakes of a Federal 
bounty for health, welfare and edu- 
cation. These are the important bene- 
fits of Commonwealth status. 


HE Popular Democratic party’s 
opposition comes from both right 
left. The 


representing the left, should not be 


and Independent party, 
remotely confused with Communism 
or even Socialism. The Independents 


a_half- 


hearted concession. While they ac- 


see the Commonwealth as 
knowledge the benefits of close ties, 
they chafe under Federally imposed 
restrictions. A party of classic free 
traders, they have mustered support 
from small businessmen and store- 





PUERTO RICAN POWER PLANT: ISLAND'S STANDARD OF LIVING IS NOW SECOND HIGHEST IN LATIN AMERICA 


keepers. This group, always com- 


parison shoppers in the world’s 
markets, feels limited by America’s 
exclusive franchise on the island. The 
Government, for example, was forced 
to reject offers by Volkswagen and 
Renault to set up profitable assembly 
plants on the island because such a 
step would violate U.S. tariffs. 

In addition the Independents, who 
include many artists and some 
cultural The 
island’s Spanish heritage has been 


values 


writers, are purists. 


undermined by continental 
and by an all-too-ready adoption of 
jazz and jive talk, the pejorative by- 
products of TV and the introduction 
of English. They see a danger in 
English becoming the official lan- 
guage and Spanish slipping into the 
background. They point to the en- 
abling acts of Arizona and other 
states which require that no one 
may hold public office unless he 
can speak English without an in- 
terpreter. To the Independents, this 
is a disturbing precedent that but- 
tresses the case for independence. 
The Republican Statehood party, 
on the right, made a strong show- 
ing in the last election, more than 
doubling its vote, while the Populars 
treaded water. Indeed, the Statehood 
party is the real threat to Mujfioz’s 
regime. Its candidate, Ferré, is a 
highly esteemed entrepreneur and the 






organizer of Puerto Rico’s largest in- 
dustrial complex. Many wistfully feel 
that a man who can run so success- 
ful a business should do wonders as 
Governor. 

His appeal is to the political “outs.” 
Republicans have not been in office 
for 20 years, and the Democratic 
“in” party has naturally built up a 
backlog of dissatisfaction. Some sim- 
ply think that the Populars have been 
in power too long, and that regard- 
less of their obvious progress it is 
time for a change. 

The Populars boast a variety of 
arguments statehood, but 
perhaps the strongest is the fact that 
Puerto Rico simply cannot afford it. 
“Two Senators and six Representa- 
tives in Washington are not worth 
$188 million in taxes,” Mufoz in- 
sists. This would be the cost of state- 
hood according to a recent Bureau of 
the Budget estimate. Moreover. tax 
exemptions would go out the window, 
along with the present low wage 
scale (set on the basis of industry’s 
ability to pay, rather than Federal 
minimum wage laws). Some $20 


against 


million in excise taxes collected on 
rum (the “spirit” behind industriali- 
zation), would also go into the Fed- 
eral, instead of the island, treasury. 

As the 5lst state, Federal] con- 
tributions to health, welfare and 
education would increase, but high 


} eader 
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Federal taxes would outweigh poten- 
tial advantages and put the island’s 
balance sheet in the red. Insular taxes 
are considerably higher than most 
state levies, almost on a par with 
Federal taxes. If Puerto Rico became 
a state, these would naturally be 
and a denuded 
treasury would find itself 
quandary. Federal money would be 
more generously available for various 
grants-in-aid, but as these require 
matching funds, Puerto Rico might 
be quite eligible, but financially im- 
potent, to share in them. 

Ferré disagrees with the conclu- 
sions of Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mate of the cost of statehood. “If 
they are true, our tax burden would 
approximate that of California,” 
Ferré noted. “This is impossible 
while per capita income is barely 
half that of Mississippi.” He opti- 
mistically concludes that $51 million 
is a more realistic estimate of the 
cost. Of course, this still makes state- 
hood a luxury item. 

“But essentially,” the Republican 
candidate emphasizes, “statehood is 
economic issue. Without 
political dignity or representation 
Puertorriquennos are but second- 


trimmed, insular 


in a 


not an 


class citizens.” Ferré senses a grow- 
ing island inferiority complex which 
Commonwealth status can hardly as- 
suage, 

Sugar is still the backbone of the 
country. employing twice as many 
people as industry, and the main 
Republican backing is from the 
sugar growers. They feel that the 
98,000 sugar workers, and therefore 
the country as a whole, could only 
benefit from a rehabilitated agricul- 
ture. Since farming is presently in 
a weak position, the party’s appeal 
is sound. The growers also look to 
statehood as a means of obviating 
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resent discriminatory restrictions, 
for, by law, Puerto Rico can refine 
nly a small fraction of her raw 
ugar and the rest must be processed 
yo the mainland. 
| The platform of the new Christian 
#ction party is as yet vague but 
Polves from the defeat of a released- 
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time measure for religious instruc- 
tion. The recent pastoral letter further 
attacks the present regime for recog- 
nizing common law marriages, en- 
couraging birth control and_per- 
mitting sterilization. The party has 
taken no definite stand on the status 
question, but leans to statehood. 


HILE political status is the 
WA vine. issue, the Govern- 
ment faces a barrage of other at- 
tacks. Opposition parties alternately 
marvel and envy the solidarity of 
the Populars. Wherever one travels 
on the island, a party clubhouse 
bedecked with bunting, flags and the 
bright party symbol is found in 
a prominent place on the town 
square. Tight local organization, to 
gether with control of nearly every 
political office, has led to charges 
of a one-party island. During the 
1940 campaign, Muiioz asked the 
jibaros for a short-term loan. “Lend 
me your votes just once,” he asked. 
He has had their solid loyalty ever 
since. By now this deeply ingrained 
political habit, combined with a 
tightly meshed organization ruled by 
the party Central Committee, prac- 
tically guarantees power. 

Whatever Mujfioz’s sway, he is 
intimately concerned with securing 
minority rights. A unique feature in 
the island’s constitution assures mi- 
nority representation in the House 
and Senate. One-third of the seats 
in the Legislature are reserved for 
the opposition. Even if none of the 
opposition candidates can muster the 
necessary votes for election, they are 
guaranteed a voice; the Legislature 
is enlarged to accommodate them. 
This elastic arrangement not only 
safeguards democratic principles but 
affords an escape hatch for discon- 
tent which might otherwise smoulder 
underground. 

Another unrivaled political feature 
is a law which decrees that all parties, 
regardless of electoral strength (but 
providing they obtain 10 per cent of 
the vote), may draw pocket money 
with which to run their campaign. 
The public treasury contributes $75,- 


000 per party, and twice that amount 
in election years. No party, therefore, 
can complain of a paucity of funds 
for publicity. 

Within past months the status issue 
has been given a new twist. Opposi- 
tion parties had called for a plebi- 
scite—one that was not connected to 
the quadrennial elections. Munoz 
shrewdly stole their thunder by ac- 
ceding to their wishes, thus removing 
the plebiscite issue from the cam- 
paign. No matter who wins on 
November 8, islanders are assured 
the right to voice their opinion on 
the status of Puerto Rico in 1961. 

The Governorship will probably 
be won or lost on the local level. 
The Independents are badly split, 
loosely organized and what is worse, 
sense their own defeat. The new 
Christian Action party may well give 
the coup de grace to the Inde- 
pendents, who may not even muster 
the needed 10 per cent of the vote 
to maintain party status. The church 
party, on the other hand, will secure 
for itself a permanent niche on the 
roll books. But its attack on Munoz 
is backfiring. The Governor’s name 
is a household word on the island, 
standing for compassion and warmth. 
The bishops’ attack may bring to 
the fore a dormant anti-clericalism, 
never far below the surface, on an 
island whose church hierarchy is led 
by foreigners. 

Republican chances, in compari- 
son, have never been better. The 
aura of statehood has mesmerized 
large portions of the electorate and 
the 51st star, following Alaska and 
Hawaii, would seem to be in its 
zenith. Yet the Republicans have to 
nearly double their 1956 vote to be 
a real threat. Meanwhile, the Popu- 
lars continue to educate the people 
with a series of “auto-analyses”— 
group discussions in small towns. 
They have been forced into this form 
of town-meeting democracy since not 
one Spanish newspaper in Puerto 
Rico backs the present Government. 
Ironically, though, it may be just the 
thing to keep Mufioz in the Gover- 
nor’s Palace. 








Anti-Rightist sentiment and sympathy for martyred Asanuma upset calm election race 


JAPAN AFTER 
THE ASSASSINATION 


Tokyo 

ARLY IN OcTOBER, Japanese politi- 
ES life was back to normal, The 
anti-U.S.- 
Japanese security pact riots of May 
and June had subsided. The Liberal 
Democratic Government, headed by 


uproar surrounding the 


Premier Hayto Ikeda since Nobusuke 
Kishi’s resignation in July, appeared 
sure of victory in the November 20 
elections. The rice harvest continued 
to break records, as it has for the 
last several years. The Govern- 
mert’s Economic Planning Agency 
economic 


announced that Japan’s 


growth rate had attained a new 
postwar peak of 16.6 per cent during 
the last fiscal year. 

Suddenly the calm was shattered. 
On October 12, during a pre-election 
debate between leaders of the three 
Liberal Democrats, 


major parties 





Socialists, Democratic Socialists—an 
18-year-old Rightist student leaped 
to the speaker’s platform and as- 
party Chair- 
Inejiro Asanuma. The shock 


sassinated Socialist 
man 
of this dramatic killing reverberated 
Japan. 
members of the General Council of 
Japanese Trade Unions (SOHYO) 
held protest rallies and demonstra- 


day. 


from the Zengakuren clashed with 


throughout Socialists and 


tions almost every Students 
the police, just as they had five 
months before. The foreign press re- 
called the violence that characterized 
Japan’s prewar politics. And from all 
over the country 


came charges 


against the kind of Rightist organiza- 


By Takeo Naoi 


tions that had fostered the young 
assassin. 

Rightist groups have always played 
a significant part in Japanese politics. 
The assassin, Otaya Yamaguchi, was 
fairly typical of the type of youth 
to which these groups appeal. He 


was a freshman at Daito Gakuin 
College—known for its  Rightist 


leanings—and a member of the 
Asia Anti-Communist Youth League: 
he had been arrested several times 


before for his part in Rightist-spon- 


sored demonstrations against the 
Leftist World Conference Against 
Atomic Bombs, and against the 


Socialists opposing the security pact. 
He was quoted as saying that Asanu- 
ma was a traitor to Japan, trying to 
sell his country to the Communists. 

Immediately after Yamaguchi’s 
connections with Rightist groups be- 
came known, both the Socialist party 
and SOHYO denounced “monopolis- 
tic capitalists” and the Liberal Demo- 
crats for encouraging Right-wing 
groups. Their charges of Govern- 
ment-Rightist collaboration were not 
without effect, for in prewar days the 
Government had often joined with 
big businesses to use Rightist groups 
in strike-breaking and _ agitation 
against unions and other opponents. 
However, after 15 years of demo- 
cratic institutions—a free press, free 
trade unions and sound labor laws— 
neither the 


businessmen would or could resort 


Government nor big 


to the old practice. 
But the Rightist groups stil] retain 


some power. According to latest esti- 
mates, there are some 350 of them 
throughout Japan, with a total mem- 
bership of 30,000. They lack na- 
tional organization, though, each 
having a single leader with a handful 
of admirers. The only effort to unite 
them—spurred by Bin Akao, head of 
the Greater Japan Patriotic party, 
who is regarded as the most in- 
fluential and intellectual of the Right- 
ist leaders—collapsed after gaining 
a certain amount of support during 
the period of the anti-treaty riots. 
The present Rightist leaders dif- 
fer from their prewar counterparts 
in that they are men of real political 
conviction, primarily _ nationalistic 
and anti-Communist: They strongly 
support democracy and reject vio- 
lence and terrorism. (Even the group 
to which young Yamaguchi belongs 
holds that “speech is the strongest 
weapon for rectifying social dis 
order. We reject all acts of violence 
and subversion which would destroy 
democracy.” ) 
Rightists are 


definitely a minority today, despised 


Nonetheless, the 


and ignored by the general populace. 
It is this feeling of inferiority, in 
fact, which is mainly responsible for 
the violent acts of some of the groups 
most frustrated members. 

Prior to the anti-treaty riots of 
this year, there had been little vio- 
lence and no assassination attempts 
in the political life of postwar Japan. 
Then the Socialists and SOHYO 
members energetically organized the 
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(and anti-Kishi) — senti- 


anti-treaty 
ment and staged demonstrations and 
strikes at which violence was a key- 


note. The of the Premier’s 
residence were pulled down, and 
demonstrators invaded the Diet 
chambers to attack the speaker. Rail- 
way engineers and conductors were 
forcibly removed from their trains by 
fellow unionists to halt service. At 
Kyushu SOHYO mobilized more than 
50.000 members for a strike in de- 
fiance of court decisions, arming 
them with helmets, clubs studded 
with nails and even gas masks, 

In the midst of this terroristic 
atmosphere, just after the students’ 
invasion of the Diet and the cancel- 
lation of President Eisenhower’s visit, 
the major Tokyo newspapers pub- 
lished a joint statement entitled “Re- 
ject Violence and Defend Parlia- 
mentary Democracy.” This warned 
that if violence received widespread 
public then 
would perish. Yet violence continued 
in the name of Japan, democracy and 
trade unionism. Even “progressive” 
intellectuals encouraged violence as 
a manifestation of the people’s right 


gates 


approval, democracy 


to resistance. 

Asanuma’s 
seen only in light of these earlier 
acts. It was a direct product of the 
riot spirit engendered in May and 
June. a spirit which invited further 
violence, terror and murder. And, 
unfortunately, there is as yet no 
sign that the spirit has fully sub- 
sided. 

Rightist leader Bin Akao, for 
example, told the press after the 
October assassination: “Maybe the 
stabbing of Asanuma was violent. 
But violence is always used by the 
themselves and by the 
radical students of the Zengakuren.” 
A sponsor of a relief committee for 


assassination can be 


Socialists 


the assassin was reported as saying 
that as long as the “collective vio- 
lence” of the Leftists continues, there 
can be no prevention of “individual 
And although an Ex- 
traordinary Convention of the Social- 
ist party on October 14 repudiated 


violence.” 
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“fascism and violence,” it urged or- 
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ganized labor and citizens at large 
to redouble “the power of the anti- 
pact struggles” in protest against the 
assassination of its leader. 

Though the anti-assassination dem- 
onstrations have died down, the 
assassination itself has proved very 
helpful in the Socialists’ campaign 
for this month’s elections. During 
June and July, after the cancellation 
of Eisenhower’s trip, the Socialists 
were riding high. But late in Septem- 
ber, the two largest Japanese news- 
papers, Mainichi and Asahi, con- 
ducted public opinion surveys which 
showed that Socialist popularity had 
dropped since the riots. Asahi’s sur- 
vey found that Socialist support had 
dropped to a postwar low of 17 
per cent. 

Now, however, the picture has 
changed. Asanuma died a martyr. 


Ikeda has launched a bold new three- 
year plan for economic growth at 
an annual rate of 9 per cent, in- 
cluding a three-way program of tax 
reduction, extension of the social 
security program and promotion of 
public works. 

Meanwhile, the Socialist party has 
tempered its foreign policy to capi- 
talize on what it hopes will be its 
new-found support. It advocates 
eliminating the security pact not by 
a single stroke, but by careful diplo- 
matic steps, and urges cultural, eco- 
nomic and scientific exchanges with 
the U.S. On the economic level, it 
has offered a plan for an annual 
growth rate of 8-10 per cent and 
has promised half a quart of milk a 
day to every person in the entire 
country. 

The strongest influence in the elec- 





‘ANTI-TREATY RIOTS ENGENDERED A SPIRIT WHICH INVITED FURTHER VIOLENCE’ 


The Socialists have gone all out to 
use his assassination to political ad- 
vantage, and the Government of 
course bears the brunt of the criticism 
because of its responsibility for law 
enforcement. The Liberal Democrats 
are now prepared for a possible loss 
in votes instead of the overwhelming 
victory they had anticipated. 

In order to build greater support 
for his party’s program, Premier 


ie. 


tion, however, is likely to be the 
emotional appeal of the Asanuma as- 
sassination. While this is certainly 
unfortunate, the romantic and senti- 
mental nature of the Japanese people 
cannot be ignored. But no matter 
how effective a vote-getter the mar- 
tyred Asanuma may prove to be, the 
Liberal Democrats are almost certain 
to retain their control of the Govern- 


ment. 
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MUST 
THE TORIES 
ALWAYS 
WIN? 


By Seymour Martin Lipset 





The recent British Labor party conference in Scarbor- 
ough has focused attention on the problems which have 
beset the party since its defeat in the last general 
election. At the same time, it has raised certain ques- 
tions about Labor’s vote-getting ability which are highly 
pertinent to all parties of the left, including the 
Democratic party in this country. Here Seymour Martin 
Lipset, Professor of Sociology at the University of 
California, examines these questions by analyzing voting 
patterns both in England and the United States, and 
suggests the steps the Labor party may have to take 
to attract new voters. The second article in this series will 
appear in the November 21 issue. Lipset, who has con- 
tributed to such journals as Commentary, Encounter 
and the New York Times Magazine, is the author of 
Class, Status and Power (1953), Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (1959) and Political Man (1960). 





HREE SUCCESSIVE Labor party defeats have puzzled 
7. perturbed many observers of British politics, 
and have led them to wonder whether Labor is suffering 
from some incurable malady which will cause it to go 
the way the Liberal party did after World War I. This 
pessimism strikes an American accustomed to prolonged 
periods of one-party dominance, sometimes lasting 20 
years or more, and to battles over party leadership at 
every convention of the “out” party, as misplaced. 
Clearly, in any two-party system an opposition which 
has more than 40 per cent of the electorate supporting 
it can hope to return to office in the next election. 
Labor’s vote, in fact, fell by only 1 per cent between 
1955 and 1959. Unless Labor suffers some dire new 
misfortune, the swing of the pendulum produced by 
numerous sources of dissatisfaction with a prolonged 
incumbency will return Labor to power. In Canada, the 
Tories, whose vote had declined to 30 per cent, finally 
returned to power after 22 years in opposition though 
they did little else than offer themselves as the alternative 
government. 

But if Labor is not in an impossible situation, the 
fact still remains that it has suffered some serious and 
puzzling reverses. The United Kingdom has long been 
the most industrialized and urbanized society in the 
Western world. Alone among major nations, it has less 
than 5 per cent employed in agriculture, and only a 
small percentage living in non-urban areas. Further, over 
two-thirds of the employed male population is in manual 
work, as compared to most other nations in which white 
collar and rural employment comprise over half the 
labor force. Thus the Socialist movement in Britain has 
the unique advantage that the working class, which 
normally supplies the largest sector of the vote for left 
parties, is not only a majority class but could by itself 
elect the Labor party. Labor is further buttressed by 
the relative absence of important parochial sources of 
party loyalty such as religion, linguistic or ethnic af- 
filiation, and regionalism. In most other non-Anglo- 
Saxon countries, except the Scandinavian, such non- 
class linked bases of political diversity make it almost 
impossible for Socialists even to aspire to a working 
Parliamentary majority. 

Seen in this context, the most interesting question 
about British politics is the relative weakness of its left 
party. Clearly, the British Labor party is weaker from 
a long term perspective than the socialists of Norway 
and Sweden, the Labor parties of Australia and New 
Zealand, and the Democrats in the United States. Its 
share of the working-class vote is smaller than that re- 
ceived by the Socialist parties in the other predominantly 
Protestant European states. The best general explanation 
for this that has been offered by a number of social 
scientists is the theory of the “deference voter.” Robert 
Mackenzie of the London School of Economics. Ralph 
Samuel of the Institute of Community Analysis, Richard 
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Rose of Nuffield College, Lawrence Thompson of the 
British Institute of Public Opinion, and others have 
urged the thesis that a large segment of the lower strata 
in Britain believe it proper that members of leading 
families, who are accustomed to leading and ruling, 
should in fact rule. This is strikingly different from the 
situation in the United States, where equalitarianism is 
a dominant value, where social elites are viewed with 
suspicion, and where there is widespread antagonism 
to elite-dominated parties. It is generally agreed by most 
American commentators, including Republican _politi- 
cians, that the Republican party is seriously disad- 
vantaged by being identified in the public mind as the 
party of wealth and big business. 

The “deference voter” thesis raises more questions 
than it answers. Why do some British workers maintain 
this pattern of belief? Who are the workers who remain 
deferential, when the majority of their class supports 
the Labor party? Election research based on_ inter- 
views with samples of the electorate has tried to answer 
these questions. If one examines the many such studies 
made by university scholars or polling agencies—the 
latest of which is Mark Abrams’ Socialist Commentary 
survey reprinted in a recent Penguin book, Must Labour 
Lose?—a fairly consistent picture emerges of the Tory 
worker. (Parenthetically, this consistency is the best 
answer to the violent criticisms of Abrams’ study among 
the left of the party. There is little in it, in the way 
of reports of attitudes and correlates of opinion and 
vote decision, that has not been reported in a number of 
other surveys. Whether a given sample or question- 
wording or procedure is the best possible one is of 
little critical relevance, given the overwhelming pattern 
of general agreement among many studies using dif- 
ferent samples and varying questions and methods.) 

These studies reveal two types of Tory working-class 
voters. One is the deferential voter, the man who accepts 
his position in society and believes that Tory rule is 
proper. As Lawrence Thompson reported for the British 
Gallup organization: “The Tory working man tends to 
believe that the people around him have not the experi- 
ence, education, or ability to run the country. He is 
more likely to be an active member of the established 
Church of England, to hold the Crown and other British 
institutions in high regard, and to be concerned with 
Britain’s position as a great power.” 

The deferential Tory tends to be old, to have little 
education, to live in small communities, to be employed 
in small companies, farms, or personal service, and 
to be a non-unionist. In many ways, therefore, he is cut 
off from integrated contact with others in his class. 
Although he accepts the right of the upper strata to 
tule, he does not see himself as an actual or potential 
member of the privileged classes. Thus, when asked their 
social class membership many deferential voters in 
Britain say “working class.” (The fact that both deferen- 
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tial and radical class-conscious workers accept or identify 
with membership in the “working class” is one of the 
reasons why the correlation between class identification 
and party choice is not higher than it is.) 

The second type of Tory working-man is probably 
more prevalent than the deferential one; he is the 
aspiring worker. This is the worker who identifies with 
the upper strata, who desires to improve his own position 
and that of his children. The aspiring worker is likely 
to report himself as a member of the middle class, and 
to be optimistic about prospects for advancement for him- 
self or for members of his family. Mark Abrams’ study 
reports that about 40 per cent of the manual workers 
interviewed reported themselves as members of the 
“middle class,” and that of this group, close to two-thirds 
voted Conservative. 

A British Gallup report released in January 1960 
suggests a similar pattern. It indicates that a working- 
class Conservative “will tend to see himself as lower- 
middle or even middle-class. Moreover, he will tend 
in his behavior as well as in his attitudes, in his social 
life as in his politics, to follow a pattern closer to that 
of the middle class than to that of the working class.” 
Abrams’ survey agrees with Gallup in this as well, by 
showing that home ownership and personal telephones 
are more common among Tory workers than among those 
who vote Labor. On the other hand, there is little dif- 
ference with regard to other possessions such as tele- 
vision sets and washing machines. 


LTHOUGH the deferential and the aspiring workers 

differ in the social class with which they identify, 
they resemble each other in favoring the social elite as 
the ruling elite. The aspiring workers, whose aspirations 
are favored by the increase in the standard of living and 
by the growth in the proportion of non-manual occupa- 
tions, seek political control by that class to which they 
aspire to belong. They therefore politically reject their 
working-class origins. 

However, any attempt to account for increased Tory 
predominance in Britain by positing a rising level of 
aspiration among the working class must explain why 
similar social processes in the United States have not 
strengthened the Republicans. In 1952 a number of 
political prognosticators, such as Samuel Lubell in The 
Future of American Politics, predicted that the U.S. was 
due for a long period of Republican domination as a 
result of the shift upwards in the class structure. Instead, 
the Democrats have gained on every level except that 
of the Presidency, where Eisenhower was able to main- 
tain a non-partisan appeal, and where international ten- 
sions operate to strengthen the Republicans. There are 
more registered Democrats, and more Democratic office- 
holders on the local, state and Congressional level, than 
at any time since the late 1930s. And as | have already 
indicated, studies of American electoral behavior suggest 
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that a major Republican liability is their identification 
as the party of the upper class, wealth and big business. 
A large proportion of the middle class and of workers 
who aspire to be middle class still prefer the party of 
the “common man” to the party of the “big boys.” 

But if the United States and Britain seem to differ 
in the consequences of the class identifications of their 
parties. they reveal important similarities in attitudes 
toward issues. Various surveys conducted by the British 
and the American Gallup organizations, by Mark Abrams 
in England (unpublished data), and by American aca- 
demic organizations indicate that the electorate tends to 
see the left party as more competent to deal with domestic 
problems, and the conservative party as more skilled in 
foreign affairs. Thus Mark Abrams found that voters 
preferred Conservative Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
to Labor party leader Hugh Gaitskell for dealing with 
threats of war. Labor voters were almost as positive 
about Macmillan in this field as were Tory supporters. 
Relatively, Gaitskell did much better on questions dealing 
with competence in domestic issues. (It should be noted. 
however, that the Tories have an advantage on some 
domestic issues also, particularly in the realm of “eco- 
nomic affairs.”) 

In a Gallup poll taken a week after the beginning of 
the 1959 campaign, twice as many voters (43 per cent) 
thought the Tories could best handle a summit meeting 
as felt that Labor could (21 per cent). In fact, only 
51 per cent of Labor supporters believed that their party 
could deal best with a summit conference. Similar though 
less striking differences turned up with respect to which 
party could handle the H-bomb issue best. The signifi- 
cance of such opinions for actual vote decisions must 
have been heightened, as David Butler has pointed out, 
by the fact that both the election of 1959 and the pre- 
ceding one of 1955 were held with a summit meeting im- 
pending. 

In the United States throughout the past decade, Gallup 
has reported a Republican lead when voters are asked 
which party can best prevent war, deal with the Russians. 
etc.. while the Democrats have a sizeable lead on ques- 
tions concerning which party can best prevent a depres- 
sion, deal with the problems of the aged, etc. Most re- 
cently. after the U-2 episode and the break-up of the 
Paris summit conference, when a sample of American 
voters was asked whom they would like to represent the 
U.S. at a new summit in 1961, they gave Vice President 
Richard Nixon a 20 per cent lead over Adlai Stevenson 
(this was before the party conventions) and a 15 per 
cent advantage over Senator John Kennedy. This same 
pattern exists in Germany as well. A leading polling or- 
ganization there, DIVO, has found that the Social Demo- 
erats, like the Labor party and the Democrats, lead as 
the party best qualified to deal with various domestic 
issues. but runs far behind the Christian Democrats on 
questions concerning competence in foreign affairs. 
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In a period of cold war and full employment. it j; 
obvious that the conservative parties have a greater ad. 
vantage. Essentially, the voters seem to identify them 
with national interests and traditions. Mark Abrams re. 
ports that more Labor supporters (26 per cent) think 
that the statement “really respects British traditions’ 
applies only to the. Conservative party than believe that 
it applies solely to the Labor party (23 per cent). In 
effect, increased concern with foreign affairs results in 
the electorate’s heightened identification with the nation 
and with national solidarity, sentiments which are as. 
sociated with traditionalism and conservatism. And even 
seeming fiascoes, such as Suez or the U-2 episode, by 
conservative office-holders do not seem to reduce this 
advantage. 

In the United States, the Republican leadership has 
been well aware that stressing foreign issues benefits 
them, and they have done everything possible to do s0. 
The nomination of Henry Cabot Lodge for Vice President 
was intended for this purpose, and the Administration 
contributed to emphasizing such issues by refusing to 
ask the United Nations to postpone the current meeting 
of the General Assembly until after the Presidential elec- 
tions, as had been done in the past. The strength of the 
Democrats in local, state and Congressional elections re- 
ferred to earlier, as contrasted with their weaknesses in 
Presidential elections since 1952, largely reflects the fact 
that the Presidential contest has been perceived by many 
voters as a contest to choose a leader for foreign policy, 
while the other races have been interpreted as primaril) 
dealing with domestic economic and social welfare issues. 
One consequence of the continuation of the cold war 
may be prolonged national incumbency by the con- 
servative parties. (In the U.S. this year, Kennedy’s 
Catholicism and the majority party status of the Demo- 
crats will probably counter this disadvantage. He will 
get 75 per cent of the large Catholic electorate, a group 
which gave Eisenhower a majority in 1956.) 

The shift in concern from domestic to foreign issues, 
from the problems of depression to that of the cold war, 
may have other negative effects on the electoral position 
of the left. A variety of survey data from Britain and 
other countries indicates that interest and concern for 
international issues increases sharply with education and 
social status. The less educated know and care little 
about problems which are not directly visible to them. 
A comparison of the foreign coverage in the newspapers 
read by the British working class as compared with 
those read by the middle and upper strata clearly reflects 
this difference in perspective. 

Hence, as the principal source of lower-class political 
concern (i.e., economic insecurity) declines, and as it is 
replaced by political issues that primarily concern the 
better educated. one should expect reduced interest by 
the lower strata in politics. And this is precisely what 
survey data indicate is happening. In 1959, the British 
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Gallup poll found that the apathetic proportion of the 
dectorate. those who thought it made little difference 
which party was in power, or had little interest in the 
results of the election, had increased greatly since the 
1940s and even the early 1950s. More significantly, the 
decline in interest was greatest among the workers and 
the less educated. Among the more privileged and largely 
Tory voters, interest in politics and party victory was 
almost as great in 1959 as in 1951. 

The growing strength within Labor party conferences 
of opposition to the traditional collective security policy 
of the Parliamentary party is likely to strengthen the 
Tories rather than Labor. For in addition to such policies 
contributing to a reduction of interest in domestic class- 
linked issues, there is evidence from different sample 
surveys that a goodly majority of Labor supporters are 
opposed both to unilateral nuclear disarmament and to 
an isolationist anti-NATO foreign policy. 


HERE ARE, of course, many other issues which have 
T:. important effect on the voting of the British 
electorate. However, the nationalization issue, which has 
been discussed more than any other, seems to have had 
little effect according to the available evidence. Mark 
Abrams reports that only about one-tenth of the voting 
population favors more nationalization, and among Labor 
voters the proportion rises to only one-fifth. This is not 
anew finding, of course; a number of British Gallup 
polls have reported more or less similar results in recent 
years, and surveys of the electorate of other countries 
having large Socialist or Labor parties also indicate little 
enthusiasm for more government ownership of industry 
even among Socialist voters. In fact, there is no Socialist 


party in power or within striking distance of power, 
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with the possible exception of the British Labor party, 
which has shown any indication that it intends to so- 
cialize further major sectors of the economy. 

But while it seems clear that a program of further 
nationalization has little or no electoral appeal, there 
is no explicit evidence that such plans have lost the Labor 
party votes in recent years. Although I would be hard 
put to demonstrate this conclusively, my reading of a 
number of surveys of British electoral opinion suggests 
to me that few people outside of the left wing of the 
Labor party take nationalization proposals seriously. 
That is, there is little evidence that people who oppose 
further nationalization have any fear that a new Labor 
government would undertake a program of large-scale 
Government ownership. According to David Butler and 
Richard Rose (The British General Election of 1959), a 
pre-election Gallup survey reported that only 6 per cent 
of the respondents mentioned nationalization as a major 
issue, and the Colin Hurry “referendum on nationaliza- 
tion” which interviewed 1,948,314 people “showed only 
7.5 per cent of people regarded nationalization as one 
of the three most important issues in the election.” 

Perhaps the most interesting finding on reactions to 
nationalization comes from Abrams’ survey, which re- 
ports amazing consensus among Tories, Laborites and 
Liberals as to the success or failure of the nationalized 
industries. Supporters of all three parties agree that 
electricity, atomic energy, airlines, and gas are successes 
under Government ownership, while coal and railways 
are considered failures. The reasons given for these dif- 
ferential judgments reflect little adherence to traditional 
leftist concerns with workers’ industrial 
democracy. Rather, those who believe a given industry 
is better off in Government hands praise it for more 


control or 
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eficient and economical operation, while the handling 
of coal and railroads is criticized for being inefficient or 
uneconomical. Again these findings agree with similar 
studies of these problems elsewhere. 

The results of survey studies are less definite with re- 
gard to evaluating the effect of direct trade-union affilia- 
tion to the Labor party on the judgment of the electorate, 
a question which has been of some concern to many in 
the Parliamentary Labor party. According to the Abrams’ 
survey, 57 per cent of the Tory voters disapprove this 
practice, while an equal percentage of Labor supporters 
(56 per cent) approve of it. These not surprising findings 
do not settle the issue, however, since the main ques- 


tion is whether marginal voters are alienated by per- 
ceiving Labor as under the direct control of a special 
interest group. (No other European Socialist party has 
such direct links with unions.) The various shifts in 
public support for Labor reported in the Gallup surveys 
do suggest that the Labor party is hurt by unpopular 
trade-union actions such as the seven-week London bus 
strike in the summer of 1958, or the strike among oxygen 
workers 10 days before the election in 1959. The Tories 
began to gain considerable support in 1958 following 
the bus strike. And a 1959 Gallup Poll taken just before 
the election reported that never in the history of their 
surveys had unions been as unpopular among non- 
unionists. 

Whether a formal separation between the unions and 
the party, which left Labor in the same position to 
unions as the Tories are to big business, would reduce 
the propensity of marginal voters to blame the party 
for unpopular union actions is a moot question. It may, 
however, be argued that since the appeal of a party to 
non-doctrinaire voters rests ultimately on its actual or 
potential effectiveness as a national government, it is 
damaging to a party to appear in a light where its op- 
ponents can easily accuse it of obvious direct dependency 
on a special interest group. 

The results of the various studies of the British elec- 
torate clearly do not suggest optimism for the immediate 
future of the Labor party, nor do they suggest any easy 
solution for its electorate difficulties. It is hard to see 
in any of the studies concrete suggestions for specific 
party policies which might win a mass of new Labor 
voters. According to the poils, the most popular left-wing 
policies in all countries are increased social welfare 
measures, particularly with regard to the aged. In 
Sweden, the Social Democratic Government has been 
losing votes steadily in a number of elections until it 
decided to follow the poll results, and introduced a 
measure for pensions to those 65 years old, at 65 per 
cent of regular earnings. This policy led to a sharp 
increase in the socialist vote there. In the United States, 
the Democrats think that providing increased medical 
benefits for the aged through the Social Security system 
is one of their best campaign issues. And British Gallup 
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data indicate that the pension issue was Labo:’s be 
vote gainer in 1959. But obviously, by itself, it will not 
win enough votes. 

Another favorable policy might be a sharp increase 
in national expenditures for education. This would seem 
an obvious measure for a party concerned with making 
equality a reality. England ranks low among the devel. 
oped countries of the world in the opportunities it offers 
to its young people to attain high levels of education, 
It may even be argued that the power of the elite in 
Britain is supported more through its monopoly of good 
education than by any other source. Yet survey data 
the world over tell us that those with little education 
do not appreciate the need to spend money to increase 
educational facilities as much as do those who are better 
educated. 

In Britain, various polls reiterate that middle-class 
Tory voters are more likely to favor increased expendi- 
tures for schools and an increase in the school-leaving 
age than are working-class Labor voters. Indeed, a 
major policy problem of the Labor party is created by 
the fact that the less educated workers tend to have 
limited sets of social objectives; they are strongly limited 
in their political imagination by their relatively low 
level of complex experience, and by their low knowledge 
of possible alternatives in life and thought. According 
to the Gallup surveys, it is “the middle-class Labor voter 
[who] tends to be a radical, an internationalist and an 


idealist. He is deeply critical of the ethical standards} 


aims and methods of a competitive society.” 

This perspective of the middle-class Labor supporter 
has been manifested in the past year or two in the New 
Left. But unfortunately it is not enough simply to want a 


. . a ‘ at 
new moral basis for radical political, social and economic 


action. In large measure the working class of the Westem 
democracies has won the narrow though important ob- 
jectives for which it fought since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution. It possesses complete citizenship, 


. . . . a 
the right of representation in government and in indus 


try through party and union; it seemingly has won an 
economy with reasonably full employment, and a guaran- 
tee of protection against various misfortunes and hazards. 
The really poor and outcast are now relatively few in 
number, and are almost impossible to organize on theit 
own behalf. 

To want to mobilize the potential in society for a new 
push toward a more equalitarian and peaceful society 
is to press for the noblest objective of man, but to find 
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ways of doing this which are compatible with democracy 
and which are not only empty though pleasing rhetorical 
exhibitions has still to be done in my judgment. The 
knowledge which we have and can attain by applying 
social science techniques to political questions is per 
haps the one new factor in the situation, a factor which 
may give us some hope that we may do better than We 
have done in the past. 


The New Leader 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


N THE AUTUMN of 1923 I hap- 
[ened to spend a few days in 
Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsy]l- 
vania. It had always seemed a quiet, 
respectable town, but on one bright 
morning then I sensed an air of ex- 
citement emanating from the famous 
capitol building. People were rushing 
in and out, stopping only momen- 
tarily for flustered 
Finally a passerby explained the 


conversation. 


mystery to me. 

As far back as anyone could re- 
member, Pennsylvania had had a 
government that was wasteful and 
corrupt. The day before this morning 
of excitement, Gifford Pinchot, a 
bosom friend of Teddy Roosevelt, had 
been inaugurated as Governor. And 
imagine! This morning, precisely at 
9 aM, he had started an inspection 
tour of the offices of the various 
capitol departments—and found just 
what he expected. Very few of the 
commonwealth’s employees were at 
their desks—and few of these were 
actually at work. The grapevine 
quickly carried the news of the disas- 





a guaran 
1 hazards. 
ly few in 
- on their 


for a new 
i] society 
ut to find 


ter throughout the town, and what I 
Was seeing was the grand rush from 
omes and coffee shops. Life in 
Harrisburg was never quite the same 
Agaiit 

So began Gifford Pinchot’s four 
ems as Governor. For eight years 
€ fought the reactionaries 
ooks in the legislature. He made 


and 





emocracy 
rhetorical 
rent. The 
applying 
s is pel- 
for which 
than we 
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hemies by the hundreds, but the 
tople of Pennsylvania elected him 
ur times. 

All this happened a long time ago 
id I suppose Gifford Pinchot is 
rity thoroughly forgotten. But now 
is the subject of a fine biography 
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By William E. Bohn 


Gifford Pinchot: 


Conservationist 


by M. Nelson McGeary, Gifford Pin- 
chot, Forester-Politician (Princeton 
University, $8.50). 

This almost forgotten 
maker was a man of amazing energy 
and creativity. Near the end of his 
life I spent a good part of a day 
trying to get his secret out of him; 
I had a fascinating time and got all 
sorts of glimpses into his life, but 
I did not discover what made him 
tick—and in the end neither does 
Nelson McGeary. 

Here was the son of a rich and 
cultivated family who went to the 
best schools and graduated from 


history- 


Yale. He could have gone into any 
business or profession—or, for that 
matter, he could have chosen to lead 
a life of leisure. But from the very 
start he was bent on devoting his 
wealth, his great talents and_ his 
enormous energy to saving and devel- 
oping the nation’s forests. 


At that time—before the turn of 


the century—forestry was hardly 
recognized as a profession in this 
country and young Gifford had to 


go to France and Germany to get his 
training. But he did not devote his 
life just to the culture of trees—he 
was excited about saving and devel- 
oping all living things. In the end, 
the word “conservation” came nearer 
his purpose than 
“forestry.” There seemed to be in 
the young Pinchot an almost instinc- 
tive drive to improve the world by 
making life more abundant. William 
Lyon Phelps, who was a fellow stu- 
dent, once asked him what profes- 
sion he planned to follow. When he 
replied: “I am going to be a forest- 
er,” Phelps asked: “What’s that?” 


to designating 


Young Gifford exclaimed: “That’s 
why I’m going to be a forester.” He 
saw our forests and all of the re- 
sources connected with them being 
destroyed. If things were allowed to 
go on as they were going at that 
time, the country itself might have 
been destroyed. The young patriot 
just could not stand by and watch 
this process go on. 

Pinchot had one piece of first-class 
good luck. Entirely by coincidence 
he started as a forester and as a 
public servant at the very time when 
Theodore Roosevelt became President 
of the United States, a singularly 
fortunate coming together of two 
young men brimming with energy 
and good intentions. Both agreed 
completely about the importance of 
forests as the basis of national wealth 
and happiness and they made a per- 
fect team. Together they drew up and 
managed to pass laws to save forests, 
water and electric power. In_har- 
mony they worked together to estab- 
lish a Government Forestry Depart- 
ment and to encourage development 
of unofficial conservation societies. In 
a few years they brought about a con- 
structive change in the pattern of 
American life. 

But Pinchot the 
seesaw, up-and-down pattern of pub- 
lic life which began with the ad- 
ministration of William Howard 
Taft. The easy-going, uncritical Taft 
appointed as Secretary of the In- 
terior a man named Ballinger who 
just couldn’t stand the aggressive 
and progressive Pinchot. So Pinchot 
had to go and America had four 
years with forestry out of favor. 
Next, under Wilson, the tree-men 
were again in but under 
Harding and Coolidge they were once 
more on the outside. The second 
Roosevelt gave them their longest and 
most satisfactory time. 

Though Pinchot was a Republican 
and was elected Governor as a Re- 
publican, and though he voted for 
FDR and was personally friendly to 
him he never gave Roosevelt formal 
support and was never in a position 
to receive an appointment from him. 


suffered from 


vogue, 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HORTLY AFTER THE political con- 
cohen last summer I expressed 
the view in this column that John 
Kennedy looked like a 10-9 favorite 
in a close and uncertain Presidential 
race. Now, just a few days before 
the votes are cast, I am still inclined 
to this impression, although with 
three somewhat modifying reserva- 
tions. 

First. 
enough undecided voters to swing the 


there would seem to be 


result either way, to intensify the 
marginal lead which Kennedy seems 
to possess or to reverse it. 

Second, religious partisanship has 
played a bigger role in the campaign 
than I had foreseen; and no one 
knows which way that emotional ball 
will bounce. It is my impression that 
the number of Catholics who will vote 
for Kennedy as a co-religionist will 
about offset the number of Protes- 
tants who will vote against him be- 
cause of hostility to his religion. 
Furthermore, against half a dozen or 
more Southern and Western states 
where anti-Catholic feeling may tip 
the balance for Nixon, one must set 
the effect of the big Catholic vote in 
the more populous Eastern states with 
a larger number of electoral votes. 

Third. there is always the possi- 
bility that a successful thrust or care- 
less slip by either candidate on the 
very eve of the voting may set off an 
emotional chain reaction one way 
or the other. 

Apart from the 
there are several factors that make 


religious issue 
this year’s election a pollster’s night- 
mare. Neither of the candidates has 
the prestige of an incumbent Presi- 
dent. Neither has proved to possess 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


On the Eve of an 
Uncertain Election 










what might be called a charismatic 
personality; both, despite the tremen- 
dous effort they make to woo the 
huge American electorate, seem a 
little aloof and withdrawn. Both are 
efficiency experts rather than evan- 
gelists. 

Good 


Nixon and Kennedy do have—can 


organization—which — both 


produce high registration figures and 
large crowds at rallies. Yet one sus- 
pects that Barry Goldwater or Nelson 
Rockefeller might have stirred deeper 
enthusiasm among Republicans and 
that Adlai Stevenson won deeper 
emotional loyalty among many Demo- 
crats. 

If Nixon loses, part of the blame, 
I suspect, will lie in his choice of 
tactics. He was too much frightened 
by the horrific image of the “Old 
Nixon” conjured up by the publicists 
and commentators who were in the 
opposite camp anyway. In_ his 
speeches, at least until the last two 
weeks, there were suggestions of the 
1948 Dewey—bland, mild and over- 
confident—and of Eisenhower in 
1952 and °56. 

Eisenhower, of course, won over- 
whelmingly, but it was more on the 
strength of his “war hero” glamor, 
his engaging grin and his general 
image as a good man who would try 
hard to do the right thing, than on 
the basis of any master strokes of 
political and economic logic. Nixon 
could not take over Eisenhower’s 
magic charm; he had to replace this 
appeal with a hard-headed defense of 
individualist values—economic and 
moral—of the importance of restraint 
in non-essential Government spend- 
ing, of the aggravated danger to the 





stability of the dollar inherent ; 
a program of artificial cheay) mon 
But to this observer he scems j 
have failed to stress his alternati 
policy in domestic affairs with sy 
ficient force and clarity. 

On the other hand, in foreign 4 
fairs Kennedy seems to have mai 
most of the errors. It would not hag” 
been a good idea for Eisenhower By 
have apologized to Khrushchey iF 
“save” a summit conference whic 
had no prospect of getting anywher 
anyway. It was a serious mistakeg?# 
Acheson" 
speech placing Korea outside the 
United States military frontier, wh 
have written off Quemoy and Matsp!hi 
by talking of a “line drawn throug! | 
havg 7 
spared himself some embarrassmeig@ 
if he had merely endorsed the Aig 
ministration’s policy of leaving th wi 


comparable with Dean 





Formosa.” Kennedy could 


wn 


Chinese Communists in doubt instead S° 


of talking about Quemoy and Mats 
not being “worth the bones of ag&l 
American soldier.” This just reviveg 
memories of the unhappy appease 4 









ment campaign that went on whe 





the islands were under heavy Com 
munist attack in the autumn of 1% 
—and proved to be quite defensib 
after all. Nixon’s attitude on an earl 
end to the one-sided moratorium 0 
nuclear testing, which now lets thp ft 
Soviet Government carry on und N 
tectable underground tests, seemed th 
preferable to Kennedy’s. pe 

To those who give anti-Commig at 
nism a high priority in the selectiog al 
of America’s next President it wag p 
disturbing to find those who are cong h 
mitted to a philosophy of retreat anf is 
defeatism solidly in the Kennet 
camp. One can only hope that # a 
Kennedy is elected, he will disappoitf he 
these camp-followers. On the defens 
of West Berlin and on not going! 
an unprepared summit meeting. bo: 
candidates did take satisfactory posifna 
tions. on 

Perhaps the only safe predictiot{on 
about the impending election is thaffto 
the night of November 8 will surel ifr 
be a momentous—and an exciting ijic 


F) 
















one. 
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A Nation Moving in Unreality 


Reviewed by Perry Laukhuff 


Contributor, “New Republic,” 


America in the Modern World. 
By D. W. Brogan. 
Rutgers. 117 pp. $3.00. 


No AMERICAN WHO studies our 
past, ponders our present and wor- 
ries about our future—and the num- 
ber who do all three is not over- 
whelmingly great—can afford to miss 
this book. To this dogmatic assertion 
| would merely add that if the pre- 
requisite for a good book review is 
a wholly neutral or slightly hostile 
attitude, then caveat lector, for I 
wholly share Brogan’s adroitly rea- 
soned conclusions. 

What a blessed relief it is, in this 
election campaign period, to read this 
calm, dispassionate and perceptive 
analysis of our American character 
and society. It helps one to think, 
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} which is more than can be said for 
ifthe strident hyperbole, the musty 


cliche, the superficial argument and 
the unwearied national back-patting 
which is the fare dispensed daily 
from the hustings. Perhaps Richard 
Nixon could learn from this book, 


Fthough he would bridle at it and 


perhaps suggest that the British 
author’s loyalty (to America) is not 
all it should be. John Kennedy’s 
profile would be truly courageous if 
he turned his mind to the deeper 
issues Brogan suggests. 

Brogan is, of course, an old friend 
and observer of America and an old 
hand at writing lucid analytical de- 
scriptions of it. His book is for every- 
one who has not been totally blinded 
by the fierce light of generations of 
national self-adulation. The blinded 
ones will stub their mental toes badly 
on virtually every paragraph. (Not 
0 speak of the formidable obstacle 
tequently imposed by the convolu- 
ions of Brogan’s British academic 
tyle. with asides and parenthetical 
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“Current History,” 


expressions and sub-sub-subordinate 
clauses thrown in with abandon! But 
these difficulties are wholly forgotten 
in the delights of his calm manner, 
his understatement and his dry 
humor. ) 

Brogan has plenty of good things 
to say about America as he goes 
along, though the alert reader will 
quickly adopt a wryly examining 
attitude toward these judgments. For 
example: “In a world of dangerously 
rapid change . . . [American] sta- 
bility is something to be admired as 
well as wondered at.” This is fine 
until one remembers that Brogan’s 
immediately preceding discussion has 
the effect of equating “stability” with 
an ostrich-like incapacity to face 
reality and a virtual ossification of 
the deeper national critical faculties. 

Or again, in discussing American 
education, he suggests that ‘“‘assimila- 
tion, through the school system, of 
the American patriotic tradition was 
complete. This is a success story and 
should be noted as such.” But he 
then indicates his belief that “the 
United States is now rich enough, 
unified enough, self-critical enough 
to ask more of the schools than that 
they should create a national ethos.” 
This is criticism masquerading as 
compliment. 

And Brogan has a deft way of 
turning an innocuous beginning into 
a devastating conclusion, as when, 
after describing the waste and super- 
ficiality of much of American college 
education, he writes that “probably 
no great harm is done, except in en- 
couraging a national indifference to 
excellence as distinguished from 
competence.” 


“Foreign Policy Bulletin” 


His major thesis is that we Ameri- 
cans have wandered amiably down 
a historical byway of national atti- 
tudes, a byway which has led us in 
effect through a Lewis Carroll look- 
ing glass. We move like Alice in a 
strange world of values unrelated to 
outside reality. We are all too un- 
self-critical on fundamentals; among 
the byproducts is our bewilderment 
that not everyone in the world re- 
acts as we do or wants to be as we 
are. We have plenty of “gripes” about 
details, about policies and about re- 
sults, as witness the campaign, our 
daily conversation or the “letters to 
the editor.” But our self-criticism is 
highly superficial; brain- 
washed or intellectually paralyzed on 


we are 


basic political and economic arrange- 
ments. (Who dares to question the 
the efficacy of the free enterprise 
system, though my daily ride on the 
New Haven Railroad provides stand- 
ing evidence of some downright in- 
capacity in that system! ) 

Our national “myths” have all too 
often ceased to be the stirring well- 
springs of national action which they 
should be and have become just plain 
garden variety, or even Buncombe 
County variety, myth. More and more 
we uncritically acquiesce in the equat- 
ing of democracy with capitalism, 
and fail to flaunt any longer the 
glorious banner of liberty. We reso- 
lutely shrug off all that is different, 
because, since it is not American, it 
not only cannot be good but it really 
cannot be. The result is steady mis- 
judgment of world affairs; “Reds 
Commit Another Blooper,” said a re- 
cent editorial headline, indicating 
the typical, stubborn assumption that 
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because we thought the action wrong 


it could not possibly appeal to anyone 

else and must represent a Communist 

setback. 
One 


these curiously hypnotized attitudes 


reason we have fallen into 
is that we have placed our credence 
in education as a matter of informa- 
tion and recipes, when in fact its goal 
should be to develop an ability to 
make independent judgments. An- 
other reason is that we have seldom 
had political leaders wise or brave 
enough to tell us the truth. This book 
is, in its totality, a profound indict- 
ment of American education as well 
as of American political leadership. 
We might all take note of Brogan’s 
assertion that “it is possible to en- 
courage the critical spirit and yet 
to be nearly sure that the end prod- 
uct will be a deeper and more in- 
telligent appreciation of American 
life, rather than a simple admiration 
for everything in America, merely 
because it is ‘American.’ ” 

But Brogan is by no means hope- 
lessly pessimistic about us. “Ameri- 
can society,” he believes, “has im- 
mense historical as well as physical 
resources. If it can assess those assets 
correctly and take corrective action 
it will hold its own in the battle that 
is a battle for mankind’s hopes as 
well as its fears.” 

This book has to be read and in- 
tellectually savored. It will lead each 
person along his own path of re- 


flection and to conclusions which 
Brogan might not share. But it is a 
sure-fire agitator of thought, and 


with that Brogan would be most 


content. 


















“Darling, you only, 
there is no duplicate, 
More lovely than 
all other womanhood, 
Luminous, perfect, 

A star coming over the skyline 
at new year, a good year...” 
from a new poem by Ezra Pound, made 
from a literal rendering into Italian of 
an ancient Egyptian text of the X Xthdy- 
nasty (1200-1169 
B.C.) ; published 
in this issue for 
the first time. 
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Little Man From Kursk }: 


Khrushchev: Making of a Dictator. 
By George Paloczi-Horvath. 
Little, Brown. 314 pp. $4.95. 


IN VIEW OF Soviet reticence con- 
cerning the lives of Soviet leaders, 
can a biography of Khrushchev be 
produced at all? If biography means 
an account of a man’s talks with 
his chauffeur or of his leisure time, 
such a biography indeed cannot be 
produced. But if it means a chrono- 
logical account of the political moves 
and fortunes of a man whose life is 
politics, such a biography can be 
on the 
materials; in fact, the real problem 


written basis of available 
is the practically indigestible wealth 
of materials. Information on Nikita 
Khrushchev and the events in which 
he was directly involved has imper- 
ceptibly grown so large—and_at- 
tempts at analyzing or even sorting 
it have been so few—that George 
Paloczi-Horvath on several occasions 
seems to be in danger of drowning 
in it. He just barely emerges on top 
at the end, but not without presenting 
the reader with large quantities of 
uncooked fare. 

Nevertheless, the author’s efforts 
to bring some order into the abun- 
dance, and to force it into the com- 
pass of a political viewpoint is on 
the whole successful. The story of 
Khrushchev’s rise to power emerges 
quite clearly, better in fact than 
the “making of a dictator,” the 
of the book, indi- 
cate. Paloczi-Horvath places effec- 
tive emphasis on the great skill in 
the use of the spoken word which 
Khrushchev mastered so well in the 
process of his rise that the author, 
in a daring and successful semantic 
foray of his own, classifies him as 
a “verbocrat.” Paloczi-Horvath also 
deserves credit 


subtitle would 


for not having 


shunned complicated explanations 
where complicated situations defy 
popular but inaccurate simplistic 


cliches. This applies particularly. for 


Reviewed by Konrad Kelle 
Author of a forthcoming 
study of Khrushchev 


the struggle among Stalin’s followers 


from which the hero of this books 
eventually emerged victorious; Pa} 


loczi-Horvath shows that this was 
not just a slugfest for personal power, 
but that the battles between individ. 
uals were at all times based on and 
permeated by real policy issues of 
the most momentous kind—such a 


“consumer goods vs. heavy indus § 


try,” “verbocrats vs. technocrats,” 
and “soft line vs. hard line” as well 
as on a dozen sub-issues. The horses 
the Soviet leaders were riding after 
Stalin’s death were real, and their 
tourney was immensely intricate. 
An important aspect of the book 
is the fact, well demonstrated by the 
author, that Soviet leaders are so 


non-democratic in their basic orien- 


tation that the mere idea of appeal-| 
ing to the “public”—even where they } 


favor potentially popular issues, even 
where they are about to go down in 
defeat—never seems to occur. This 
was always true: Even Stalin’s op- 
ponents did not use Lenin’s testa- 
ment publicly against him although 
it was tailor-made for them to do 
so. Apparently, this is no more done 
in the Soviet Union than washing 
their dirty linen in public was done 
by British peers. Georgi Malenkov, 
for example, wedded as he was for 
whatever reasons to such “popular” 
issues as more consumer goods, more 
freedom, international _ strife, 
never appealed to the people for 
support when he was about to be 
demolished by Khrushchev. 

A disturbing aspect of the book 
is that it not only speculates beyond 
the permissible bounds on what goes 
on in the dark recesses of the Soviet 
machine and the minds of its lead- 
ers, but serves up the result of such 
the rocks. “For 
months,” we are told on one issue, 


less 


conjecture on 
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‘Khrushchev lived with the fear that 
e would soon be deposed. . . .” On 
another we learn that in order to at- 
ain an objective “hc used all his 
connections.” About the spectacular 
trip to Belgrade in 1957, “Khrush- 
chevy was at first reluctant to under- 
take the journey.” And so on. 
Polaczi-Horvath’s new book repre- 
sents a valiant attempt at seizing 


between two covers the little man 
from Kursk who has so far man- 
aged to elude everybody—antago- 
nists, friends and observers alike. 
Khrushchev’s_ personality, his aims 
and his capacities somehow fail to 
emerge from the book; only his po- 
litical curriculum emerges, and that 
was perhaps all that the author in- 
tended. 











The Child Buyer. 
By John Hersey. 
Knopf. 258 pp. $4.00. 


Joun HERSEY’S FABLE in the form 
of a state senate committee hearing 
may accomplish what a library full 
of earlier books about what is wrong 
with America has not yet done. It 
may refocus the national eye on the 
central goals of civilized life. 

It may succeed where others have 
failed because it is simple but dra- 
matic, unpretentious yet profound, 


sand because it is well written. The 
rnovel has a little of the quality of 
one of Bernard Shaw’s “unpleasant” 


plays and would indeed lend itself 
to the stage. 

Hersey builds his thesis around 
the struggle, involving the whole 
community of Pequot, a New Eng- 
land town, over Barry Rudd, a 10- 
year-old boy whose 1.Q. is “ap- 
proximately the I.Q. enjoyed by 
Bentham, Newton and Lope de 
Vega.” An agent of a great corpora- 
tion, Wissey Jones, attempts to buy 
the child for United Lymphomilloid 
which is executing a Government 
“defense” contract to satisfy “man’s 
greatest need—to leave the earth.” 
One side in the conflict represents 
a philosophy obviously reflecting one 
kind Russian 


sputnik success, the psychology of 


of reaction to the 





fan be 


American corporate life and the idea 
hat the highest attainments of genius 
reached under conditions 
Which ensure “utilization of innate 
Penta! equipment at maximum ef- 


iency by eliminating all conflict 


povember 7, 1960 


A Fable for Our Time 


Reviewed by Richard Sears 


Former Secretary, 
U.S. Embassy in Paris 


from the inner lives” of its posses- 
sors. The other side represents the 
humanist tradition and holds that 
the greatness of man is more than 
mental efficiency but something which 
cannot be accurately measured, that 
it comprises the heart and the soul 
and implies love. 

Hersey has given the conflict over 
principle concreteness and _ specific 
meaning by framing it within a de- 
bate on education—its goals and 
methods. The whole comes to life in 
the suspenseful and exciting tale of 
Barry Rudd. 

I will not reveal too much if I say 
that Hersey is on the side of the 
angels and against United Lympho- 
milloid and the pseudo-scientific ar- 
guments and tests of the school 
guidance directors. A good many 
shibboleths of the educationists are 
kicked and thumped in the process. 
The resurgence of the latter in Cali- 
fornia only recently indicates that 
the kicking and thumping are still 
needed and that the battle with non- 
sense is far from over. The conflict 
of philosophies underlying the battle 
of education will probably never end 
but that we remain in a state of 
acute goallessness is scarcely refuted 
by the best formulations of our 
political and business leaders. United 
Lymphomilloid and its defense con- 
tract are not so fanciful that the need 
is past for such an impassioned plea 
as John Hersey has written. 


The most important 
study yet made of 
Russian political 
psychology 


SOVIET 
LEADERS 


AND 


MASTERY 
OVER MAN 


by Hadley Cantril 


This chillingly dispassionate analysis 
of Soviet ideology and its relation to 
the structure of Soviet society will 
prove a revelation to most Western 
readers. It offers a series of brilliant 
contrasts that reveal the vastness of 
the chasm between Soviet theory and 
practice and Western social and politi- 
cal patterns. Mr. Cantril shows how 
Soviet leaders must continually 
manipulate their people on a massive 
scale if they are to accomplish the 
aims of their regime. The final effect 
of the book is to make clear how re- 
alistic and unemotional the policies of 
the West will need to be if Soviet im- 
perialism is to be countered. 

Index Cloth $4.00 Paper $1.65 


RUTGERS 
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New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Wisdom of the West. 
By Bertrand Russell. 


Doubleday. 320 pp. $12.50. 

THESE TWO BOOKs, though ad- 
mirable in some ways, are symptoms 
of the new illiteracy. Socrates thought 
that philosophy required a living 
encounter between thinking men and 
the give-and-take of strenuous dia- 
logue. Plato succeeded in the seem- 
ingly impossible feat of transposing 
this experience into writing, chal- 
lenging the reader to participate. 
Most subsequent philosophers aban- 
doned the form of the dialogue, but 
the their 
readers struggle with objections and 
reflect The 
TV and such sophisticated picture 
books as The Baby and Captions 
Courageous suggests a new, pictorial 
approach to philosophy without tears. 
Unlike Will Durant’s one-time best- 
The 


dealt in 


not endeavor to make 


on arguments. age of 


seller, Story of Philosophy, 
detail with a few 
major figures, or Bertrand Russell’s 
previous A History of Western Phi- 
losophy, the new Russell and Runes 


books no longer stand or fall on the 


which 


merits of the text. 

The jacket of Wisdom of the West 
promises “500 illustrations, 250 of 
them in full color”’—an average of 
not quite two pictures per page— 
while Dagobert Runes graces 400 
pages with “nearly 1,000” illustra- 
tions. Many of Runes’ entries consist 
merely of a portrait with a caption, 
but as a rule we are offered brief 
dictionary entries. Though Runes 
uses the word “history” in his title. 
and Russell does not, Russell, unlike 
Runes, does offer something of a 
history. Russell’s text has continuity 
and dwells on arguments and their 
merits. Nor is it merely a condensa- 
tion of his earlier History: Many 
errors in that have been corrected. 
Still, “the inquiring neophyte,” whom 
the jacket seeks to attract, would do 
well to keep in mind that Bertrand 
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Symptoms of the New Illiteracy 


A Pictorial History of Philosophy. 
By Dagobert D. Runes. 
Philosophical. 406 pp. $15.00. 


Russell’s amply deserved fame does 
not rest on his accomplishments as 
a historian. But Russell’s stature is 
such that his views of other phi- 
losophers are always interesting, even 
when it would not be advisable to 
stop with them; and the aim of the 
book is, of course, not to say the 
final word but rather to introduce 
large numbers of readers, and non- 
readers, to philosophy. Russell ac- 
knowledges that his “editor Dr. Paul 
Foulkes . 


writing of the text and has also 


. . has helped me in the 


chosen many of the illustrations and 
devised most of the diagrams.” It is 
regrettable that Russell, one of the 
greatest living masters of English 
prose, left some of the writing to 
that Runes, 
volume is marred by many solecisms. 
did not. 

Runes’ volume begins with Juda- 


an editor, and whose 


ism. The next two chapters take us to 
India and China. In “The Glory That 
Was the 


earliest Greek thinkers who never set 


Greece.” some of very 
foot in Athens are taken up only in 
the final section on “The Spirit of 
Athens.” In modern times, separate 
with 
France” and “British Classics” and 
“German Poets, Thinkers, Scientists” 


chapters deal “Classics of 


(which includes a six-line entry for 
Freud, followed by entries more than 
seven times as long for Adler and 
Jung). There are shorter chapters 
on many other countries, and the 
last chapter is devoted to “The Rise 
of The New World.” Here we en- 
counter relatively ample treatments 
of Benjamin Rush, Amos Bronson 
Alcott, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
many others; also a few philosophers 
and, on the last two pages, Einstein. 
Even much more than the Russell 
volume, this book is highly idiosyn- 
cratic, but for all that it contains 


Reviewed by Walter Kaufmam 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Princeton University 


a wealth of interesting information, 
most of it correct, some of it highly 
misleading, and a few outright mis. 
representations and errors. The im- 
petus of a man thinking is almost 
completely lacking. 


Both volumes contain a_ great 
many fascinating pictures as well as 


a lot of very doubtful relevance. A 
fine example of the former: “The 
stuffed clothed — skeleton of 
Jeremy Bentham, preserved accord- 
ing to the 
by the University of London. ... 
The head of the body is wax, but 
Bentham’s actual head rests between 
his feet. . . .” A pointless but en- 
tirely typical illustration, also from 
Runes’ book: an uncredited picture 
with the caption, “Pythagoras among 
Egyptian Priests, on one of his many 
Travels through the Middle Fast.” 
Nothing whatever is actually known 
for certain about Pythagoras’ travels, 
but the reader may feel that Pytha 
goras must have been in Egypt since 
there is a picture showing him there. 

While Russell’s text is naturally 
superior, Runes’ offers a larger num- 


and 


instructions in his will 


ber of interesting pictures. One might 
conclude that the reader 
ought to prefer Wisdom of the West; 
but the really serious reader might 
look for a more reliable history. If 
one is attracted mainly by the pic 
tures, Runes offers more: If only 
one did not have to pay the price 
of so much misleading and false in- 
formation! Those who have got their 
information elsewhere will find both 


serious 


volumes rewarding, though, ironical: 
ly, they are aimed not so much at 
scholars as at status seekers. The 
junior executive who would be com- 
promised if he or his wife were 
caught reading Plato need not have 
any qualms about displaying either 
of these two books. 
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To Live a Single Life 


The Double View. 
By Chandler Brossard. 
Dial. 188 pp. $3.50. 


THE MAJOR CHARACTERS in Chand- 
lr Brossard’s novel all have double 
inages, deal doubly with life. That 
they are extremes, “far out,” doesn’t 
vitiate them as exemplars of a so- 
city which forces men to live not 
jut in a distorted fashion, but in 
both a calculated, conformist way, 
and, as compensation, a frantic, fan- 
lasy existence. 

Margaret, the rich, 
wmphomaniac, uses the front of the 
political liberal, supporter of good 
auses. By way of protest, she con- 
ducts her orgies under the Sargent 
portrait of her grandmother. Haw- 
kins is a “white” Negro, Oxford- 
educated, full of dreams of success 
in white society, a grotesque in his 
parody of “cultured” life. He rig- 
idly supresses any hint of “Negro” 
about himself. Phillips, a Jewish 
woman-scorer, is also a luftmensch. 
Rand, the observer, is represented in 
the other half of his life by Carter, 
the man who has reached the apothe- 
ois of the double view: schizo- 
phrenia. 

Harry, the professional intellectual 
who is the agitator for the double 
life, lives part-time as a petty crim- 
inal in the East Bronx. One night, 
together with Hawkins and Shanley, 
a hood friend, they rape and rob 
Margaret, an act composed of equal 
parts revenge, desire, sadism and the 
need to experience some genuine 
feeling. Shanley is the only one to 
come out of this experience un- 
sathed. He “escaped to the world 
which was waiting for him open- 
armed, true son of it that he was, 
no dillier with identities, no dallier 


upper-class 





with self, a single dealer of infinite 
simplicity.” 

Meanwhile, back in the laughing 
cademy, where Rand, who has se- 
uced Carter’s wife, pays a series of 
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Reviewed by Constance H. Poster 


Contributor, “Furioso,” 
“New Republic” 


visits to him, they both engage in a 
struggle to maintain separate identi- 
ties. In contradistinction to Harry’s 
espousal of brutality, Carter, when 
he escapes from the hospital, decides 
in the dramatic scene which ends the 
novel to eschew violence, to “return 
to the particular fragrant spawning 
street of his childhood and begin 
there to search for the person he had 
been.” 

Whether Carter’s salvation lies in 
self-examination or psychoanalysis is 
not made clear, but it seems certain 
that he will reject all double dealing. 
He has experienced the one meaning- 
full relationship of the book, a friend- 
ship close to love, with a Negro fel- 
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low-inmate, Bone, a gentle, passive, 
non-demanding creature. Their mu- 
tual acceptance, combined with non- 
interference would appear to consti- 
tute Brossard’s standard for ll 
successful human contact. 

With Carter’s rejection of criminal 
action, Brossard, who has been de- 
scribed as a precursor of the “beats,” 
turns down the solution of the “beat” 
Norman Mailer, whose recent work 
might lead us to believe that being a 
juvenile delinquent, such as Shanley, 
is preferable to being a conformist. 

Shanley’s singleness does save him 
from the fate of the double-imaged 
men, and Brossard’s implication is 
that if Margaret were totally nympho- 
maniacal, or the other lived a 
single life of any sort, they too could 
be saved. 

Unfortunately, both these argu- 
ments are circular. If it is society 
which forces us to live the split life, 
then no individually oriented solu- 
tions will do. 
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NEW LEADER 
Theater Benefit 


JEAN ANOUILH’S 


BECKET 


with 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 
and 


ANTHONY QUINN 


Tuesday, November 15 
at 


St. James Theatre 


A few Orchestra seats are 
still available at $15.00 each. 


Box Office _. . $6.90 
Contribution. . $8.10 


Contributions are tax-deductible. 
Make checks payable to "Ameri- 
can Labor Conference on Inter- 


national Affairs, Inc." 


NEW LEADER, Theater Dept. 
7 East 15 St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Please send me ...... Or- 
chestra tickets at $15.00 
each for your Nov. 15 Bene- 
fit. 


lenclose$........ ; 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NEGRO IN AMERICA 


I should like to make a few comments con- 
cerning Nathan Glazer’s review of The Negro 
in American Civilization in your September 26 
issue. 

1. Glazer writes: “Weyl seems to think it 
legitimate in intellectual discussion simply to 
dismiss the work of his opponents because they 
are Communists or sympathetic to the Soviet 
Union.” This is inaccurate. On ideologically 
neutral matters, the issue does not arise. In 
fields where party or ideological discipline pre- 
vails, however, one has a duty to warn readers 
against experts who have surrendered their in- 
tellectual freedom. If I had quoted a German 
authority on racial issues, but had neglected to 
say that his books were approved by the Nazi 
press or that he had been active in the 
Fascist totalitarian underworld for 14 years, 
would Glazer have considered this scholarly 
procedure? Would he have praised my refusal 
to use “the type of argument that might in- 
fluence morons . . . in a scholarly book ad- 
dressed to people capable of reading and 
reasoning?” I hardly think so. I agree with 
Glazer only to this extent: One cannot dismiss 
a book simply because its authors are Commu- 
nist; one must judge it on its own merits. 

2. Glazer takes me to task for characterizing 
E. Franklin Frazier as a “pro-Soviet sociolo- 
gist,” which Frazier is. He charges that my 
reason for doing so is “to discredit a position 
which Weyl finds it too hard to argue with.” 
Yet in the very paragraph which Glazer quotes, 
I analyze and refute Frazier’s position, ob- 
serving that his statistics are out-of-date, con- 
fined to one state and not broken down by 
type of crime. I add that 1959 national FBI 
crime statistics by race contradict Frazier’s 
conclusion, and I follow Gunnar Myrdal in 
showing why this should be so. To charge me 
with being unable to debate a position which 
I do debate in detail is inexcusable careless- 
ness, 

3. I am charged with “the really contempti- 
ble ploy” of quoting Senator James Eastland 
(D.-Miss.) to the effect that Frazier’s 1949 
book on the Negro was endorsed by the U.S. 
Communist party, since I am “enough of an 
expert on Communism . . . to know how mean- 
ingless and irrelevant such a statement is.” The 
facts are that the book in question was favor- 
ably reviewed by the Worker of May 15, 1949 
and the Daily People’s World of July 28, 1949, 
and was advertized in the Workers Book Shop 
catalogues for 1949 and 1950. In the sentence 
which aroused Glazer’s wrath, I mentioned 
that “Eastland devoted three pages to listing 
Frazier’s alleged Communistic activities over the 
period 1937-51. . . .” I think Glazer should 


have checked my reference source before » 
cusing me of “contemptible” conduct 

4. Glazer claims that I have labelled Ralph 
Bunche as “Communist or Communist-infy. 
enced” as of the late 1930s and early 194 
while knowing this was “not the case.” This 
charge seems to be based on my failure t 
mention that Bunche stated that the National 
Negro Congress fell under CP control around 
1940 and thereupon ceased to be effective, 
Space limitations bar me from arguing that 


vit 


the Negro Congress was Communist-dominated 
at the time that Bunche and others organized 
it. I conclude that ‘Bunche was “Communist 
influenced” at the time he helped shape th 
Myrdal book (though by no means that le 
is so today) chiefly because his thought and 
writings were Marxist-Leninist in character, | 
For example, he wrote that the Negro leader 
of the National Association for the Advance. 
ment of Colored People were “not infrequently, 
forthright reactionaries,” and his solution fa 
the race problem was: “Therefore, white and 
Negro workers must . . . lock arms and march 
shoulder to shoulder in the struggle for the 
liberation of the oppressed working masses.” & 

These are a few of Glazer’s misconstructions 
and errors of fact. In the interests of brevity, life 
I shall ignore the others. I assume they were ; 
made in good faith and merely regret that 
Glazer’s review should fall so far short of | 
high standards of factual accuracy and souni Con 
judgment characteristic of most of his work 
Washington, D. C. NATHANIEL WEYL bea 


Nathan Glazer replies: sen 

Unfortunately, I cannot here reprint my re tod 
view of September 26, which was long, and Ne 
which gave the evidence for the strong lar 
guage I felt compelled to use in reviewing 
Nathaniel Weyl’s book. 0 

While in general I agree with Weyl’s pos: 
tion that the Communist connections of writerf 1 
“in fields where party or ideological discipline§ “A 
prevails” should be pointed out, I think thisf ber 
does not apply in the cases I pointed to. Com fier 
munists, anti-Communists and fellow traveler art 
all hold positions that are identical on thd lo 
significance of race differences and the te} did 
lationship between prejudice and social sub] 0b 
ordination and crime rates. Under the circum} Na 
stances, the fact that some of the people who] the 
hold this position are Communists or undet} tire 
party discipline is irrelevant to arguing the sti] 
position. The Communists may have adopted 
the position for their own interests, but what of 
all the rest? The Communist affiliations would 
become relevant only if the whole general 
orientation against the significance of race dif 
ferences was itself the result of carefu! plantinggee 
and propagation by Communists. This I dd 
not believe. 
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In the case of Franklin Frazier, one is dealing 
with a sociologist who regardless of his politi- 
cal connections has written one of the best and 
most important works on the American Negro. 
The passage to which I referred as “contempti- 
ble? (on p. 262) occurs in a paragraph in 
yhich Weyl is disputing the evidence cited in 
the Supreme Court school segregation decision, 
and the authorities it cites. On certain ques- 
tions, there is no better authority than Pro- 
fessor Frazier. If one is arguing (as Weyl is) 
with the evidence for the decision, one must 
in this case go to the evidence that impressed 
the Supreme Court, not Professor Frazier’s 
plitical history, and it can only introduce an 
imelevant prejudice to assert that one of his 
books (and this is also a serious scholarly 
york) is on a Communist party reading list. 
I do not think that Weyl argued effectively 
with the observation that “because of race 
prejudice and social subordination the 
Negro is more likely to be fined--and im- 
prisoned than the white man,” though he did 
discuss some specific evidence on this question. 
But the evidence for this general observation 
is so overwhelming that I think the effect of 
the adjective “pro-Soviet” makes it somewhat 
discreditable to accept this obvious fact about 
life in the United States. 

I insist that anyone who in 1944 (Bunche’s 
memorandum which Myrdal used was probably 
witten a few years earlier) characterized the 
Communist party and its role in the National 
Negro Congress as Bunche did could not have 
been “Communist-influenced,” or if he in some 
sense was, it was not in the sense that term is 
today generally understood. 


New York City NATHAN GLAZER 


OBJECTIVIST MORALITY 


The Objectivists who attacked my article, 
“Ayn Rand: The New Messiah” (NL, Septem- 
ber 26), are, like all converts to a new cause, 
feree dogmatists and militants. If my original 
aticle failed to shake their faith, surely nothing 
| could say now would do it either. I believe I 
did challenge and discuss the basic ideas of 
Objectivism, and so did Garry Wills in the 
National Review, whom I quoted briefly. Yet 
the Objectivists who directed an organizational 


tirade at me (“Dear Editor,” NL, October 17) 
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still demand a minute, point-by-point refutation 
of their philosophy. 

Even if they deigned to drop their guard for 
4 moment, we could not truly communicate. 
How does one communicate, for example, with 
4 woman like Glorya G. Covel, who in one 
entence exalts James Jerome Hill’s “delusion 
f greatness” in building the Great Northern 
Mailrood and in the next characterizes the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Russian, Chinese and Cuban revolutions as 
merely being the blind labor of a horde of 
dirty peasants. If she can see no “delusions 
of greatness” at the core of those revolutions 
too—no matter what they have, or will, come 
to—then she can see nothing. 

This combination of blindness and bigotry 
is exactly what makes Objectivism such a dan- 
gerous philosophy. We know all too well that 
in our century it has led inevitably to tyranny 
and mass butcherdom. 

A last word about Edith Efron and her letter. 
Miss Efron failed to identify herself as the 
publicity representative for Nathaniel Branden, 
Ayn Rand’s “intellectual heir.” This is not to 
question her personal motives for having 
written the letter. Several months ago, when 
I was trying to interview either Ayn Rand 
or Branden for the purposes of the article, she 
not only attempted to screen me beforehand 
but also delivered in a crowded coffee shop 
a table-thumping harangue on Objectivism’s 
“revolutionary Morality of Reason.” 

I can just see the Objectivists saying, “See, 
he’s being insulting again, avoiding the real 
issue.” Well, for all I care Miss Efron can 
go on thumping on all the tables she pleases. 
For here is what her morality of reason came 
to: If I didn’t submit samples of my work for 
her approval, I would be denied access to Rand 
and Branden. I refused to go along with that 
kind of unethical journalistic practice and of 
course never got to see anyone else in the 
Objectivist hierarchy. Scratch en Absolutist and 
you find a censor. 
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ORDEAL of the UN 


KHRUSHCHEV, HAMMARSKJOLD 
and the CONGO CRISIS 





ES YY ROO Deceagver von 


INTRODUCTION 


"O NCE an allegation has been repeated a few times, it is no longer an 
allegation, it is an established fact, even if no evidence has been 
brought out in order to support it.” 

These sad and angry words were uttered by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, in reply to the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, Nikita Khrushchev, who had denounced 
him as a supporter of “colonialism,” an upholder of “monopoly capital” 
and “a man who has flouted elementary justice.” 

“However,” Hammarskjold continued, “facts are facts, and the true 
facts are there for whosoever cares for truth. Those who invoke history 
will certainly be heard by history. And they will have to accept its verdict 
as it will be pronounced on the basis of the facts by men free of mind 
and firm in their conviction that only on a scrutiny of the truth can a 
future of peace be built.” 

Yet there are times when, even with the best will in the world, we cannot 
hase ourselves on the facts or scrutinize the truth. The verdict of history is 
sometimes delivered too late to help those who need it most. The race between 
allegation and fact has not always been won by fact. And this challenge 
has again been posed to “men free of mind and firm in their conviction” 
by the crisis in and over the Republic of the Congo. 

One part of this crisis has taken place in a faraway land where, as Prime 
Minister Nehru of India said, “it is not always easy to know what is hap- 
pening.” But another part, fortunately, offers no such difficulty. The role 
of the United Nations and the policies of its Secretary General have been 
stated and debated in New York, not in the Congo. The first Security Coun- 
cil meeting on the Congo was held on July 13; other meetings were held 
at intervals of one or two weeks at every stage of the controversy. The 
voluminous record of these meetings and the mass of documents issued 
in connection with them can be studied by anyone who cares to make the 
effort. There is, then, no need to wait for the historical scrutiny of the 
truth to begin. 











1. THE SHOCK OF INDEPENDENCE 


VEN IF the most optimistic hopes of its founders had been realize 

beyond their wildest dreams, the UN faced difficulties and dilemma 
in the Congo of almost unimaginable proportions. For the cruel fact i 
that the former Belgian Congo became a nation in name only. Thanks t; 
80 years of crass colonial rule, the Congolese Army did not contain ; 
single native officer; the colonial bureaucracy was overwhelmingly nop. 
Congolese; even the rudimentary skills of self-government were withhel 
from the Congolese by virtually denying them access to higher education 
In a population of almost 14 million, there were at the time of independence 
only 17 Congolese university graduates and not a single doctor, engineer! 
professor or architect. 





Among African nationalist movements, the Congolese was almost the 
last to arise. The original pressure for the Congo’s liberation came from j 
anti-colonial groups in Belgium, not nationalist agitation in the Congo. Th} 
first two Congolese nationalist parties were not organized until 1958. |: 
these circumstances, Congolese nationalism was more a movement in sear¢ 
of a nation than a nation in need of a movement. The underlying realit 
was still the primitivism of ancient warring tribes, arbitrarily and ac| 
cidently thrown together in Leopold II’s former private domain. 

Belgium’s guilt-ridden decision to grant independence to the Cong 
showed that, in the present state of the world, neither the colonizers no 
the colonized can live with colonialism. Yet, if the Congolese nationalist elite 
thought that it could do without Belgian colonialism, it knew that it could 
not do without the Belgians. Even the most extreme nationalists realized 
that they could not cut themselves off abruptly from the Belgians without 
bringing disaster on themselves, and the independence agreement worked 
out in Brussels after 18 months of negotiations envisaged no such break. 
Both sides recognized that it would take time to substitute Congolese of 
ficers for Belgian officers in the Army, and Congolese technicians and ex 
perts for Belgians in the Government and economy. 





Thus a rather lengthy transition period was implicit in the General Treat 
of Friendship, Assistance and Cooperation signed by the Belgians ani 
Congolese on June 29, 1960. Article II of this treaty obliged the Belgian 
Government to place at the disposal, and under the authority of the Congoles 
Government, upon mutually agreed conditions, a staff. in the administrative 
judicial, military, cultural, scientific and educational fields. As the Congo) 
celebrated its independence, Premier Patrice Lumumba declared: “It will 
be the beginning of a lasting and fruitful collaboration between two sovereign, 
equal and independent peoples, joined by ties of friendship.” 

But neither the Congolese nor the Belgians could absorb the initia] shock 
of independence. The first legislative election in the Congo was chiefl 
fought on traditional tribal and regional lines. The main political figure 
entrenched themselves in their home bases—Lumumba in Stanleyville, th 
capital of Oriental Province; Joseph Kasavubu in Leopoldville, the nation# 
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capital; Moise Tshombe in Elisabethville, the capital of Katanga Province: 
Albert Kalonji in south Kasai Province; Jean Bolikango in Equator Province, 
and others. Lumumba’s Mouvement National Congolais won more seats in 
the popularly elected House of Representatives than any other party but 
still held only 36 out of 137, or about one-fourth—far short of a majority. 
The remaining seats were divided among more than a dozen provincial, 
tribal and splinter parties, which needed time to find their common interests 
and natural political alignments. 

The new Central Government, with Kasavubu as President and Lumumba 
as Premier, consisted of a tribal and regional coalition. Tshombe’s Katanga 
faction was given three ministries. The constitution was a provisional one 
inspired by the Belgians who, ironically, pressed for the unitary or cen- 
tralized state advocated by Lumumba rather than the federation preferred 
by Tshombe and others. Clearly the most fundamental aspects of the new 
state. especially the relationship of the solidly established, tribal-based pro- 
vincial governments and the multi-party, never-tested Central Government, 
remained to be worked out by the Congolese themselves through future 
experimentation and negotiation, if nothing more explosive. 

The Republic of the Congo was officially inaugurated on June 30. A 
week later, July 7-8, Congolese soldiers rebelled against their Belgian 
officers and went on rampages of violence and terror against the European 
inhabitants. The Belgian population panicked, and armed reinforcements 
were flown in from Belgium. In Katanga on July 11, President Tshombe 
declared his Government independent of Leopoldville and requested the 
aid of Belgian troops. The next day, July 12, President Kasavubu and Premier 
Lumumba of the Central Government appealed to the UN for aid. 

Such, in brief, was the sequence of events that disrupted the Republic 
of the Congo almost immediately after it came into existence. In retrospect, 
it seems clear that the Belgians lost their heads and acted out of fright 
more than anything else. There were outrages, of course, but there was 
far more chaos. The situation called for self-control and tact on the part 
of the Belgians in view of their former treatment of the Congolese and the 
inevitable international repercussions of what could look like a Belgian 
reinvasion., 

Yet few nations might have acted differently in similar circumstances, 
given the relatively large number of Belgian nationals involved (about 85,- 
000) and the difficulty of immediately gauging the full force of the out- 
breaks. In Elisabethville, for example, the Belgian troops were called in 
after seven Europeans had been killed, but Belgian reinforcements may 
have saved many lives by stopping a march of the mutinous troops from 
the arsenal to the city. Observers like the UN’s representative in Leopoldville, 
Ralph J. Bunche, who was himself driven out of his hotel at gun point, later 
felt that the upheaval looked much worse than it really was. 

In any case, Secretary General Hammarskjold wasted no time. He called 
a meeting of the Security Council on July 13 and immediately set a technical 
assistance program in motion. He strongly recommended to the Security 
Council that the UN should provide the Congo with the desired military 
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and technical assistance. At the same time, he formulated three principles 
on which the proposed United Nations Force (UNF) should be based: 


1. It should act only in self-defense. 

2. It should not become a party to any internal Congolese conflict. 

3. It should be recruited in the first place from other African states 
and exclude the permanent members of the Security Council.* 


Since these principles or their implementation became the casus belli 
between the Secretary General and the Soviets, they cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. In one way or another, they constitute the red threads that 
run through every phase of the controversy. 

The first meeting of the Security Council on the Congo on July 13 re. 
sulted in a unanimous resolution which Hammarskjold greeted with satis. 
faction. At this stage, everyone was chiefly concerned with getting the 
Belgian troops out of the Congo. The resolution, therefore, merely called 
upon the Belgian Government “to withdraw their troops from the territory 
of the Republic of the Congo,” and authorized Hammarskjold “to take the 
necessary steps, in consultation with the Government of the Republic of the 
Congo, to provide the Government with such military assistance, as may 
be necessary, until, through the efforts of the Congolese Government with 
the technical assistance of the United Nations, the national security forces 
may be able, in the opinion of the Government, to meet fully their tasks.” 

This resolution, presented by the Tunisian delegate, was the cause of 
some argument in the next few weeks. It was so loosely drawn up that it 
lent itself to more than one interpretation. It did not spell out on what terms 
the UN offered to provide the Congolese Government with the necessary 
military assistance, and it completely failed to anticipate a situation whereby 
there might be no telling who or what was the Congolese Government with 
which Hammarskjold was supposed to consult. But the three principles 
enunciated by Hammarskjold considerably filled the gaps and, according 
to the usual procedure, since no one voiced any objection to them, became 
UN policy. In addition, Hammarskjold restated them in his First Report, 
which was “commended” in the Security Council’s resolution of July 22. 

Five days later, on July 18, Hammarskjold was able to report a truly 
remarkable achievement—the arrival in Leopoldville of at least 3,500 troops. 
The speed of this operation might have done credit to one of the great 
powers. But this first installment of the UNF was composed of Ethiopians, 
Ghanaians, Moroccans and Tunisians, under a Swedish Supreme Com- 
mander, a Moroccan Deputy Supreme Commander, a Ghanaian Liaison 
Officer and an Indian Military Adviser. With their arrival in the Congo’s 
capital, the Belgian withdrawal began. 


*The Security Council, which possesses the major power of decision in the UN, at this time con 
sisted of five permanent members with the right of veto (U.S., USSR, Britain, France and China) 
and six others (Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador, Italy, Poland and Tunisia). 
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2. THE INCREDIBLE CONSPIRATORS 


A: THE VERY first meeting of the Security Council on July 13, the per- 
manent Soviet representative, Arkady Sobolev, charged that the Belgians 
themselves had planned and provoked the Congolese mutiny to provide an 
excuse for armed intervention but the mutiny had unexpectedly turned 
into an “anti-colonial action.” Not satisfied with only a Belgian villain, he 
went on to implicate the United States, Britain, West Germany and France 
in the plot.1 He did not produce a shred of evidence, nor did he try to 
explain why the Belgians should have gone to all the trouble of giving 
independence to the Congo for the sole purpose of taking it back and 
dragging in the UN. 

By September 17, when the emergency special session of the General 
Assembly met, this theory was refined and simplified. According to Deputy 
Foreign Minister Valerian Zorin, the Congolese troops had not even staged 
any mutinies; he discovered that “Belgian colonialist circles” had them- 
selves “organized disorders” as a pretext for armed aggression. He also 
demoted Belgium to a subordinate role in the “conspiracy” and put forward 
the United States as “indeed the initiator and immediate organizer of the 
subversive activities directed against the Republic of the Congo.” 


Hammarskjold was not immediately accused of belonging to this con- 
spiracy. But one of his closest and most trusted associates, Under Secretary 
of the United Nations Ralph J. Bunche, his first personal representative 
in the Congo, was. As early as July 13, Sobolev tried to undermine Bunche 
by charging that the U.S. Ambassador to the Congo, Clare Timberlake, 
was “utilizing” Bunche “for developing plans for the intervention of the 
Western Powers in the Congo.” This piece of intelligence was attributed 
to an unspecified “communication.”* That Bunche happens to be an out- 
standing Negro intellectual whose entire career has been marked by active 
opposition to racial discrimination at home and colonialism abroad, and 
that he himself has had to suffer charges of having been a Communist, did 
not save him from the Soviets’ imputation. 


At first the Soviets tried to work on the “American conspiracy” angle 
directly. An American news agency reported the arrival in Leopoldville on 
July 17 of 20 U.S. Army communications personnel to help set up a UN 
transmission center at the Leopoldville airport. There was no doubt that 
the UN had asked for them and that they had been assigned to work under 
the UN’s supervision. Within 48 hours, Hammarskjold received a fuming 
protest from Sobolev against sending U.S. troops to the Congo “on any 
pretext” and demanding their “immediate withdrawal.” 

The “conspiracy,” however, soon took a peculiar twist. The Congo had 
not only appealed to the UN for help but also to a number of individual 
countries, including the U.S. and USSR. Every country, except one, had 
decided to send aid through the UN. The exception, Soviet Russia, had 
answered equivocally. Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev merely assured 
the Congolese that the Soviet Union “will extend to it whatever assistance 
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may be necessary for the victory of this just cause.”® Whether this meant 
through the UN or unilaterally was not immediately clear. 

On July 22, however, the Soviets informed Hammarskjold that 100 Soviet 
trucks, CAZ-63, sets of spare parts and one automobile repair shop had been 
sent to the Congo. This communication made no mention of the UN authorities 
in the Congo who, as it developed, were never informed of the delivery. On the 
following day, July 23, Hammarskjold was told that the Soviet Government 
had also assigned five Soviet IL-18 aircraft to transport troops and sup. 
plies from Ghana to the Congo, without having been asked to do so by the 
United Nations. 

If these actions were intended to test Hammarskjold, they succeeded. He 
refused to countenance or ignore them. In reply, he reminded the Soviets 
that, according to the principles approved by the Security Council and 
maintained by him, no transports of troops or material were to be under. 
taken by units from permanent members of the Council within the territory 
of the Congo directly or indirectly. He added diplomatically that he under- 
stood that no such transports had been envisaged by the USSR. The Soviets 
answered Hammarskjold with stony silence, a form of eloquence surely not 
lost on him. The end of this story is yet to come. 

What, then, remains of the great American “conspiracy” in the Congo? 
To make it credible, it is necessary to believe in an incredible chain of 
events: First, the United States persuaded the Belgians to give the Con- 
golese their independence. Then it instigated the Congolese to rebel against 
the Belgians. It turned around and inspired the Belgians to send in reinforce- 
ments to put down the Congolese rebellion. It rejected the Congolese request 
for direct aid which could have given the United States an independant 
foothold as it did the Soviets. It agreed to its own exclusion from the 
UNF and publicly supported the total withdrawal of the Belgians instead 
of using its veto to cover up for them. And all this was designed to fasten 
the shackles of imperialism and colonialism on a Republic of the Congo 
which had just been unshackled. 

Except for the insinuation against Bunche and the complaint against the 
20 communications personnel, the Soviets made no effort to prove that there 
was an American conspiracy by anything the Americans themselves did. 
In order to salvage the conspiracy theory, however, they made a slight 
adjustment and began to discover a United States plot in everything the 


UN did. 
3. BREAKTHROUGH IN KATANGA 


HE SECOND or Katanga phase of the Congo crisis, and the one during 
T hich Hammarskjold himself came under attack, began in the first 
days of August. Until the end of July, the UN’s mission in the Congo seemed 
to be moving swiftly and smoothly toward successful fulfillment. By Au- 
gust 2, all Belgian troops had been withdrawn from five of the six Congolese 
provinces. The UNF had increased to more than 11,000 men from eight 
countries and had replaced the Belgians everywhere but in Katanga. 
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Hammarskjold was optimistic about the operation there too, and prepara- 
tions were made to push forward without delay. His plan called for sending 
Bunche to Elisabethville, the capital of Katanga, to negotiate the withdrawal 
of the remaining Belgian troops. The frustration of this plan was probably the 
turning point of the whole crisis. 

On August 3, trouble developed from two quarters. President Tshombe 
of Katanga threatened Hammarskjold with a “general uprising” if UN 
troops tried to enter the province. And Deputy Prime Minister Antoine 
Gizenga of the Leopoldville Government demanded that Bunche be ac- 
companied to Elisabethville by three members of his Government, 20 
Ghanaian soldiers and a Congolese Government journalist—conditions which 
would have doomed Bunche’s mission by linking him too closely to Leopold- 
ville. Hammarskjold dealt firmly with both sides. To Tshombe, he delivered 
a lecture on the UN’s authority and promised to take the matter to the 
Security Council if the Katanga leader persisted in his resistance. To Gizenga, 
he sent word that the Secretary General alone could determine the com- 
position of a UN mission. 

When Bunche went to Elisabethville on August 4, it fell to him to make 
one of the toughest of all decisions. The question before him was: Could 
the UNF go into Katanga without violating the principle of non-violence? 
Two days later, Bunche reported to Hammarskjold that he was convinced 
of the Katanga Government’s intention and ability to resort to force. He 
advised, therefore, on the necessity for calling off the entire operation, and 
Hammarskjold so ordered. 

This gave Hammarskjold the problem of breaking out of a vicious circle. 
The Belgians would not leave Katanga as long as the UN troops could not 
enter, and the UN troops had to stay out as long as they had to shoot their 
way in. 

Hammarskjold realized that before making a second effort to get the 
UN troops into Katanga it was necessary to clarify the issues entangled in 


| the operation. One was the presence of Belgian troops in Katanga. The 


other was the deep-seated hostility between the provincial regime and the 
Central Government. On the first, he could not compromise. But the second 
was linked to a question of internal Congolese politics and the ultimate form 
of the Congolese state. Tshombe had always opposed the centralized or 
unitary state identified with Lumumba and embodied in the provisional 
constitution, and one of his first acts had been to declare Katanga inde- 
pendent. In his conversations with Bunche, however, it appears that Tshombe 
had taken a more moderate line. He protested that Katanga did not wish 
to secede from the Republic of the Congo but rather wanted assurance that 
United Nations military control of the province would not be accompanied 
by political control by the Central Government.® 

It was precisely this type of problem that Hammarskjold had anticipated 
in his second principle that the UN should not become a party to any 
internal Congolese conflict. The issue of loose federation or extreme cen- 
tralization was not a purely Congolese problem; it had plagued other 
African countries, such as Ghana, and would probably continue to cause 
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dissension for a long time to come. It had divided the Congo before inde. 


pendence and could be expected to arise in one form or another after 
independence. Since the Congolese constitution was purely provisional, a 
new constitution, reopening the old division, was bound to be proposed and 


debated in the new state. Whether Tshombe was a rebel against the Central | 


Government was beside the point. It was no part of the UN’s function 
to put down rebellions in behalf of central governments or, as Argentine 
representative Mario Amadeo put it: “To accept this sort of thesis would 
lead us to accepting or acquiescing in appeals from Member States’ Gov. 
ernments every time a group of rebels rose within the territories of those 
states.””” 

Tshombe was charged with being a Belgian puppet, and there is no 
doubt that he leaned heavily on Belgian support. But he was President of 
Katanga by virtue of the same election that had made Lumumba Premier 
of the Central Government. By the same token, Lumumba’s position could 
be questioned as that of a Soviet puppet or one which depended heavily on 
Soviet support. And anything that Hammarskjold could do to get the Belgian 
troops out of Katanga was objectively calculated to weaken rather than 
to strengthen Tshombe’s Belgian support. 

Hammarskjold decided to place the “constitutional question” before the 
Security Council, but before it met he advised it of his position: “This is 
an internal political problem to which the United Nations as an organiza- 
tion obviously cannot be a party. Nor would the entry of the United Nations 
Force in Katanga mean any taking of sides in the conflict to which I have 
just referred. Nor should it be permitted to shift the weights between per- 
sonalities or groups of schools of thought in a way that would prejudge 
the solution of the internal political problem.”® 


When the Council met on August 8, the difference between the Secretary | 


General and the Soviet representative, Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily 


Kuznetsov, came out into the open. Not only did Kuznetsov insist on | 
brushing aside the constitutional question, but he demanded that the UNF 


should enter Katanga to arrest Tshombe and his supporters, hand them 


over to the Central Government and “use arms in order to eliminate any | 


armed resistance.” Kuznetsov introduced a resolution ordering the Secretary 
General to remove the Belgian troops from Katanga “without hesitating to 
use any means to that end.””® 

Hammarskjold replied: “I do not believe, personally, that we help the 
Congolese people by actions in which Africans kill Africans, or Congolese 
kill Congolese, and that will remain my guiding principle for the future.””” 
An official Congolese delegation of five, including four ministers of the 
Central Government, was present at this meeting, and its spokesman, Foreign 
Minister Justin Bomboko, stated: “On behalf of the Congolese people, on 
behalf of all Africa, and on behalf of international peace, I request the 
Council to consider the position of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations as the only position that will bring us out of the deadlock.”" 

The Security Council voted on August 9 to give Hammarskjold what he 
wanted. The resolution called upon Belgium to withdraw its troops from 
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Katanga by such “speedy modalities” as the Secretary General might 
determine; declared the entry of the UNF into Katanga a necessity; and 
reafirmed that the Force “will not be a party to or in any way intervene 
in or be used to influence the outcome of any internal conflict, constitutional 
or otherwise.”'? 

In short, this resolution was framed to put the maximum pressure on 
Belgium and Katanga to admit the UN troops into the province without 
prejudicing the future relationship of Katanga and the Central Govern- 
ment. Most significantly, it “reaffirmed” (the prefix should not be over- 
looked) Hammarskjold’s second principle and the addition of the phrase. 
“constitutional or otherwise,” merely made it directly applicable to the 
case of Katanga. 

Despite Kuznetsov’s belligerent demands, the USSR voted with the ma- 
jority for this resolution. In his comment after the vote, the Soviet repre- 
sentative was mainly concerned with getting the Belgians out of Katanga 
by “any means,” and he did not challenge Hammarskjold’s view that, Bel- 
gians or no Belgians, an internal constitutional question existed between 
Katanga and Leopoldville to which the UN certainly could not become a 
party.'* 

After Bunche’s failure, Hammarskjold realized that only the Secretary 
General himself could bring the full weight of the UN to bear on the 
issue in Katanga. The operation was obviously risky because failure would 
probably mean a loss of prestige and success would possibly make him the 
center of controversy. But Hammarskjold decided that any other way would 
be too slow and uncertain in the face of a rapidly deteriorating situation. 
His decision to become his own agent for breaking through the vicious 
circle in Katanga was typical of the risks he took in this entire con- 
troversy. Accompanied by a token force of two Swedish companies, he 
flew into Elisabethville on August 12, arranged with President Tshombe 
and the Belgians for the arrival the following day of the main body of 
UN troops, composed mainly of Africans, and received a formal Belgian 
assurance of withdrawal within at most eight days. 

This accomplishment might have gone down in history as a tour de force 
of the UN’s policy of peaceful and patient diplomacy. The least that can 
be said for it is that it brought the total withdrawal of Belgian troops from 
the whole Congo appreciably closer to fulfillment, and this was, after all, 
the UN’s central mission. Despite protests from Hammarskjold, the Belgians 
did not actually report the completion of their withdrawal of combat troops 
from Katanga until September 9, allegedly owing to transportation and 
other technical difficulties. But without Hammarskjold’s intervention, the 
final withdrawal would not have started, as it did, on August 13. And 
by August 21, at any rate, there were only 2,600 Belgian troops in the 
whole Congo against 14,500 for the UNF. 

Yet Hammarskjold’s breakthrough in Katanga opened the third phase 
of the Congolese crisis, in which the chief protagonists became the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations and the Premier of the Republic of 
the Congo. 
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4. HAMMARSKJOLD OR LUMUMBA? 


0 AT LEAST one man, Patrice Lumumba, Hammarskjold’s flight t 
Elisabethville was cause for consternation rather than rejoicine 


Lumumba’s fulminations against Hammarskjold would not of themselves| 


have carried much weight, but they were picked up and endlessly re 
peated in the echo-chamber of the UN by an increasingly aggressive pro. 
Lumumba lobby consisting mainly of the Soviet, Polish, Guinean and 


Ghanaian representatives. The complaints against Hammarskjold, more. | 
I § J 


over, would not be worth examining in detail if they did not bring to the 
surface a fundamental issue that may again arise in a similar emergency, 

That issue was who should control the UNF—the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo or the United Nations, Lumumba or Hammarskjold? 
The issue was most clearly expressed in Lumumba’s demand that the UNF 
be put at his disposal to invade Katanga and overthrow Tshombe’s regime, 

The battle was joined while Hammarskjold was still in Leopoldville en 
route from Katanga to New York. Students of international law and in. 
ternational organization will undoubtedly ponder the texts of the con. 
troversy for years to come. The basic statements of the opposing sides were 
a memorandum sent by Hammarskjold to both the Central Government 
and provincial Government on the eve of his trip to Katanga, and a letter 
in reply from Lumumba to Hammarskjold dated August 14. 

In his memorandum, Hammarskjold tried to spell out his interpretation 
of the key paragraph in the Security Council resolution of August 9 which 
had reaffirmed that the UNF was prohibited from becoming a party to 
any Congolese internal conflict, constitutional or otherwise. After reviewing 
a precedent set in the Lebanese conflict of 1958, Hammarskjold stated: 


. it follows that the United Nations Force cannot be used on 
behalf of the central Government to subdue or to force the provincial 
government to a specific line of action. It further follows that United 
Nations facilities cannot be used, for example, to transport civilian 
or military representatives, under the authority of the central Govern- 
ment, to Katanga against the decision of the Katanga provincial gov- 
ernment. Jt further follows that the United Nations Force has no 
duty, or right, to protect civilian or military personnel, representing 
the central Government, arriving in Katanga, beyond what follows 
from its genera] duty to maintain law and order. It finally follows 
that the United Nations, naturally, on the other side has no right to 
refuse the central Government to take any action which by their own 
means, in accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, 
they can carry through in relation to Katanga. All these conclusions 
necessarily apply, mutatis mutandis, as regards the provincial govern- 
ment in its relations with the central Government.” 


In his letter, Lumumba based himself on the Security Council resolutior 
of July 13 which had authorized the Secretary General “to provide the 
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Government [of the Republic of the Congo] with such military assistance 
as may be necessary.” Lumumba went on: 


“It is therefore clear that in its intervention in the Congo the 
United Nations is not to act as a neutral organization but rather that 
the Security Council is to place all its resources at the disposal of my 
Government. From these texts it is clear that, contrary to your per- 
sonal interpretation, the United Nations Force may be used ‘to subdue 
the rebel Government of Katanga,’ that my Government may call upon 
the United Nations services to transport civilian and military repre- 
sentatives of the central Government to Katanga in opposition to the 
provincial Government of Katanga and that the United Nations Force 
has the duty to protect the civilian and military personnel representing 
my Government in Katanga.” 


Lumumba, or whoever wrote this learned document for him, made five 
concrete requests, among them the immediate despatch of UN contingents 
from 10 African countries to Katanga, the utilization of UN aircraft to 
transport Congolese troops, and the immediate seizure of arms and am- 
munition in Katanga. He also accused Hammarskjold of failure to consult 
with his Government and connivance with the Katanga rebels. And he 
threatened “to take other steps” if he did not receive satisfaction.’ 

In his reply the next day, Hammarskjold refused to be drawn into a 
discussion of the differences of interpretation or “unjustified allegations” 
and contented himself with saying that the Security Council would decide.*® 
The whole matter was, indeed, thrashed out at a meeting of the Security 
Council on August 21, at which no new resolution was voted on and no 
new instructions were given to Hammarskjold, who was, therefore, com- 
pelled to go on using his own judgment."* 

Nevertheless, Lumumba’s charges of August 14 against Hammarskjold, 
however often answered, were never dropped. It is hard to know whether 
Lumumba inspired the Soviets or vice versa, for by this time they un- 
doubtedly were working closely together, and Lumumba’s private cor- 
respondence with the Soviets probably dates from the middle of August. 
Thus Lumumba’s charges were given the familiar Soviet treatment—they 
were repeated as if repetition could make allegations into established facts. 
But the historical record exists and the allegations can be checked. 

What does the record show? 


On consultation with the Congolese Government. The Secretary General’s 
personal representative in the Congo from the end of June to the end of 
August was Ralph Bunche. On his return to UN headquarters, Bunche was 
asked about the alleged failure to consult with Lumumba. He replied: 


“We were seeing each other very often. Sometimes I would see 
him at his request, and other times he would see me at my request. 
It is a matter of picking up the telephone, and saying ‘I would like a 
meeting,’ and it was always very informal and very easy to arrange. 
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In some instances, as a matter of fact, the consultation would be not 
only with the Prime Minister but with the entire Cabinet. On a number 
of occasions, I was called in to meetings of the entire Cabinet and 
discussed questions such as sending troops to Coquilhatville or to 
Katanga or some place else, at great length. Such meetings would 
usually run two or three hours; sometimes they were with the Prime 
Minister alone and sometimes with the Prime Minister and the Chief 
of State. Mr. Kasavubu. That was routine. As I say, it was on a very 
informal basis. because either one of us could pick up the telephone 
and arrange this. Sometimes it was almost a daily occurrence.”?® 


Lumumba’s specific grievance, however, concerned Hammarskjold’s trip 
to the Congo on August 12-15. According to Hammarskjold, he briefed the 
Congolese delegation of five at the UN about his plan to go to Katanga, first 
without details and later with full information about the approach and time. 
table. The delegation raised no objections. After completing his mission 
in Elisabethville, he returned to Leopoldville on the evening of August 14 
and sent a letter to the Congolese Foreign Minister requesting an op- 
portunity to report to the Congolese Government. Between 11 and 12 o’clock 
the next morning, he invited Premier Lumumba and the Deputy Premier 
to come to his office on the afternoon of that day, August 15, and the 
invitation was accepted. He waited for them in vain until 10 p.m. and left 
without seeing them.?° 

It appears, therefore, that there was no lack of consultation but that the 
term was not understood the same way by everyone. To Lumumba, the 
obligation to consult seems to have meant that the UN could do nothing 
without his permission, as if he were the whole Congolese Government and 
consultation implied joint authority with the Secretary General over the 
UN’s operations. In fact, however, Lumumba and Hammarskjold were al- 
ready so far apart that consultation between them would only have made 
matters worse. 

As early as August 9, Lumumba had announced at a press conference 
that he would soon enter Katanga with all the members of his Government.” 
Since he could not do so with his own forces, he expected the UN to take 
him in by force of arms, which Hammarskjold had long ago ruled out. 
Hammarskjold apparently bypassed Lumumba on his way to Elisabethville 
three days later in order to prevent a blow-up which would have complicated 
or even made impossible his task in Katanga. Later, Hammarskjold referred 
to his consultation with the Congolese delegation in New York sardonically: 
“But obviously consultation with the Central Government means consulta- 
tion with Mr. Lumumba. In all other cases about which I know, consultation 
with responsible, constitutionally responsible members of the Cabinet con- 
cerning a certain question covers the whole need for consultation with the 
Government.’”*? 

In any event, the uproar about Hammarskjold’s failure to consult with 
the Congolese Government, endlessly repeated, seems to boil down to this 
single case in which Hammarskjold consulted with five members of Lumum- 
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ba’s Government but not with Lumumba himself. It is hard to see what 
difference a confrontation with Lumumba would have made except to have 
increased the difficulty of Hammarskjold’s task. 


On negotiating with Tshombe. The Soviet representative, Kuznetsov, sim- 
ply took the position that Hammarskjold could not “enter into any talks 
or contacts with anybody apart from the legitimate Government of the 
Republic.”?* The mere fact that the Secretary General had dealt with the 
provincial President was magnified into a cause célébre, often in combina- 
tion with the equally overworked non-consultation charge. 

Hammarskjold refused to be tied down in this incredibly chaotic and 
dangerous situation to dealing with Lumumba alone, which was what his 
critics demanded. On one occasion, he struck back: “The way in which I 
operated is being criticized by spokesmen of the Republic of the Congo 
as contrary to the aims pursued. Let me ask, what were then their aims: 
the speediest possible withdrawal of Belgian troops while order and security 
were maintained by the United Nations troops? If so, my approach proved 
to be adequate. Or was it something different?”** 

But probably his most definitive statement on the subject emphasized the 
practical aspect of the problem: 


“The talks with Mr. Tshombe were indeed necessary. We may 
have our views on this or that legal aspect, but we cannot deny facts. 
A very short time before the Katanga breakthrough, Mr. Tshombe, with 
the forces at his disposal, had stopped the United Nations Force from 
entering Katanga. It was obviously the view of the Security Council 
members when the matter was discussed that we should not use force 
to get into Katanga. It would in fact have been against the rules 
established for the United Nations Force. Well, what means remained 
in such circumstances other than to negotiate one’s way in, and in 
such negotiations you do not recognize any constitutional position, 
you do not recognize any rights, you recognize a situation de facto.”** 


Since the case against Hammarskjold’s action in Katanga was essentially 
formalistic—that it put the Central and provincial Governments on the 
same plane, or that the Secretary General could not negotiate with a 
provincial leader without the permission of the Central Government—it 
seemed that there was more to it than its advocates were willing to admit 
openly. After all, the objective effect of the action was undeniably to 
start the Belgian soldiers in Katanga on their way out. Indeed, Lumumba’s 
bitter letter of August 14 confessed as much in one unguarded outcry 
against Hammarskjold: “From your interpretation it would have to be 
concluded that the task of the United Nations was not to restore law and 
order in the Congo or bring about the pacification of the country, in ac- 
cordance with my Government’s request, but to limit itself solely to en- 
suring the withdrawal of the Belgian troops.”*® 

Hammarskjold, of course, would not have agreed that a UN invasion 








of Katanga was the best way to restore law and order; he would have 
denied that the “pacification of the country,” in the sense that Lumumba 
meant it, was a task of the UN; and he would have insisted most em. 
phatically that the withdrawal of the Belgian troops was the UN’s primary 
mission. And here we come to the nub of the problem. 


On the command of the United Nations Force. As we have seen, Lumumba 
demanded nothing less than that the UNF be put at the disposal of his 
Government to invade Katanga and overthrow the provincial Government 
of President Tshombe. Hammarskjold objected to this for two main reasons: 
It involved the use of force, which he rejected except in self-defense; and 
it would make the UN a party to an internal conflict. But the difference 
did not stop there. Lumumba also virtually claimed the authority to tell 
the UNF what to do. 

In Lumumba’s letter of August 14, this claim took the form of an alleged 
obligation by the UN “to place all its resources at the disposal of my 
Government.””*? Jt was on this ground that Lumumba peremptorily re- 
quested UN aircraft to transport Congolese troops to Katanga, and UN 
forces to seize all arms and ammunition in the province. One of Lumumba’s 
most zealous supporters at the UN, Guinea’s permanent representative, Am- 
bassador Caba Sory, expressed the same idea even more starkly by telling 
the Security Council that “the United Nations must acquiesce in all requests 
of the [Congolese] central government. . . .””?° 

To Hammarskjold, the mission of the UNF might be debated but not the 
command. On the latter point he refused to take Lumumba’s pretensions 
seriously, and this refusal was what made it so difficult for him to deal 
with Lumumba. At a very early stage, in fact in his First Report, which 
the Security Council had seen fit to commend, Hammarskjold had taken 
the precaution to set forth the principle that “the [United Nations] Force 
is necessarily under the exclusive command of the United Nations, vested 
in the Secretary General under the control of the Security Council.” This 
report went on: 


“The authority granted to the United Nations Force cannot be 
exercised within the Congo either in competition with representatives 
of the host Government or in cooperation with them in any joint opera- 
tion. This naturally applies a fortiori to representatives and military 
units of other Governments than the host Government. Thus, the United 
Nations operation must be separate and distinct from activities by any 
national authorities.””° 


On one occasion, Hammarskjold remarked: “In order to carry out my 
mandate, I have been forced to act with great firmness in relation to many 
parties. One of them has been the [Congolese] Central Government itself.”°° 
On another occasion, he said: “No sovereign Government, as an act of 
sovereignty, can turn the United Nations Force into a national force which 
it uses for its own purposes, That is what I refused to do, and if that is 
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wrong I do not understand the Charter and I do not understand the rules 
applied to the United Nations Force.”* 

But, except for Lumumba and those who backed him in everything, no 
one ever questioned Hammarskjold’s understanding of the Charter. In 
effect, Lumumba tried to make Hammarskjold a mere agent for carrying 
out the requests of his Government. If Lumumba did not have the armed 
force to invade Katanga, he expected the UN to do the job for him. Ham- 
marskjold refused to transfer his responsibility to anyone else, least of 
all Lumumba, and if Lumumba’s interests happened to conflict with the 
UN’s principles of non-violence and political non-involvement, the latter 
had to prevail. Thus there was more than appeared on the surface to 
Lumumba’s complaints that Hammarskjold had not consulted with him 
personally before going to Katanga, or that Hammarskjold had no right to 
negotiate with Tshombe. The deeper cause of the breach between them was 
the young Premier’s curious pretension that he could tell the Secretary 
General what to do or not to do.* 


On the Belgian withdrawal. Sometimes the gap between allegation and 
fact becomes such a chasm that one wonders whether it will ever be bridged. 

The Belgians officially reported the departure of the last Belgian soldier 
from the Congo on September 9. Yet the propaganda drums continued to 
beat out the failure of the UN to get the Belgian troops out of the Congo. 
On September 17, Deputy Foreign Minister Zorin told the General Assembly: 
“Even now there are a few hundred Belgian troops in the Congo, not in- 
cluding such military units which are concealed under the mask of experts 
and so-called specialists.” On the following page of the same speech, the 
“few hundred” disappeared and the charge became more extreme: “But 
despite the fact that he [Secretary General Hammarskjold] did have all the 
powers, all the authority, for some reason he failed to succeed in getting 
the Belgian troops out of the Congo. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that he did not try very hard to achieve this.”’*? 

Four days later, on September 21, the “First Progress Report to the 
Secretary General from his Special Representative in the Congo, Ambassador 
Rajeshwar Dayal” was released. This report by the distinguished Indian 
diplomat made the full extent of the Belgian withdrawal from the Congo 
appallingly clear: If not for the few experts and technicians brought in by 
the UN to replace the Belgians who had left the country, there would have 
been a total breakdown of food distribution, water supply, sanitation fa- 


* For those interested in the juridical aspect of this dispute, it should be noted that Lumumba 
and his supporters preferred to cite the Security Council’s resolution of July 13 which authorized 
the Secretary General “to provide the [Congolese] Government with such military assistance, as 
may be necessary,” etc., but they were rather embarrassed by the resolution of August 9 which 
explicitly forbade the UN Force from becoming ‘‘a party to or in any way intervene in or be 
used to influence the outcome of any internal conflict, constitutional or otherwise.’”” Lumumba’s 
letter of August 14 tried to get around the latter resolution by downgrading it as “only a supple- 
ment’? to the two preceding resolutions of July 13 and July 22 (the former is dated July 14 in 
his letter), This argument has no merit because all Security Council resolutions enjoy the same 
degree of authority; the resolution of August 9 was specifically conceived with the situation in 
Katanga in mind; and to the extent that the August 9 resolution was an implementation or interpre- 
tation of the previous two, the implementation or interpretation of later date should have been the 
controlling factor in guiding the actions of the Secretary General. 
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cilities, telephone, telegraph and radio transmission, air traffic control, | 94). ] 
meteorological service, almost all land and water transportation—and “this | UNF 
is an abbreviated and incomplete picture of the stark background against or to 
which the United Nations established its program of technical assistance jn includ 
the Congo.” had a 
Ambassador Dayal also reported that the UNF had reached a strength In 
of 18,819 troops from 28 nations. Of this number, no fewer than 7,416 it is se 
troops belonged to the four nations which have come closest to the Soviet } of ord 
position in this dispute—Ghana, Guinea, Morocco and the United Arab at hon 
Republic—and 3,640 to the two which have been outright partisans of if not 
Lumumba—Ghana and Guinea.** orant 
Other observers have reported that the former Belgian social framework } {o the 
has vanished to such an extent that famine, epidemics, tribal slaughters and } meant 
even cannibalism have burst out in the Congo. With a drop of the Belgian | pation 
population from 85,000 to less than half, the old framework fell apart for lack Son 
of the trained personnel on which it had depended in dozens of fields. The | politic 
tragedy in the Congo has clearly been, for whatever reason, not that too | draw 
many Belgian technicians have remained but too few. regime 
In view of the magnitude of the Belgian collapse, the presence of a | Lumu 
“few hundred” Belgian troops—even if Zorin can be trusted in this matter | (Colon 
and the Belgians cannot—would not seem to constitute a grave problem for f treasu 
the undeniable thousands of UN troops. Already at the end of August, an | emplo 
All-African Conference held in Leopoldville at the behest of Lumumba f sands 
passed a resolution, much to Lumumba’s discomfiture, which paid “tribute ] this a 
to the United Nations for the work it is doing for peace in the Congo by Alw 
effecting the complete withdrawal of the Belgian troops of aggression from | politic 
the entire territory of the Republic of the Congo.”** But a reader of the } can b 


Soviet, Polish, Rumanian, Bulgarian. Ukrainian, Czechoslovak, Yugoslav, | except 
Guinean, Ghanaian, Moroccan and United Arab Republic speeches would | In sor 
never know this. as the 


Speaker after speaker of the Soviet bloc also echoed Zorin’s contention } plied 
that the Secretary General had “all the powers, all the authority” to oust the | princi 
Belgian troops. Yet the resolution of July 13 merely “calls upon” Belgium to | the U 
withdraw its troops and “authorizes” the Secretary General “to take the | violent 
necessary steps” to assist the Congolese Government. None of the other | never 
resolutions uses stronger or more precise language. In United Nations usage, 
this does not mean that the Secretary General has been given the authority 
to send military forces into action. Article 42 of the Charter specifically 
provides for air, sea or land “action” at the direction of the Security HI 
Council. If the Council contemplates such “action,” this article should be fla 
invoked. Neither the Soviet Union nor Poland nor any other member of | Kasav 
the Council ever invoked Article 42 in the entire course of the Congolese | of the 


dispute. to the 

Such military action is hardly something to be undertaken lightly by the | illegall 
Secretary General without the most precise and unmistakable instructions | the sti 
from the Security Council, to which the Charter entrusts “primary responsi- Jind m 
bility for the maintenance of the international peace and security” (Article The 
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94). It is not difficult to imagine the uproar that would have followed if the 
UNF had plunged into bloody combat among a people it had come to help, 
or to surmise that the members of the Security Council, the Soviet Union 
included, would have fallen back on the alibi that the Secretary General 
had authorized a carnage on his own responsibility. 

In this crisscross of bloc, national and tribal rivalries and intrigues, 
it is something of a miracle that the UN was able to maintain some semblance 
of order as long as it did. The Belgian Government was under severe pressure 
at home to protect its nationals until guarantees of safety were available. Many 
if not most Belgians in the Congo considered themselves betrayed by the 
grant of independence and needed far more time to reconcile themselves 
to their new political status. For just as many Congolese, independence 
meant a vague promise of personal enrichment. The fabric of Congolese 
national life was so thin that the first rip tore it apart. 

Some contingents of the UNF openly sided with one or another Congolese 
politician. The Guinean and Ghanaian Governments even threatened to with- 
draw their troops from the UN and put them at the disposal of Lumumba’s 
regime to invade Katanga. First the UN had to protect Kasavubu against 
Lumumba and Lumumba against Kasavubu. Then the UN was caught between 
Colonel Joseph Mobutu and Lumumba. And all the time the Congolese 
treasury was empty, the local soldiers and police were unpaid, the un- 
employed were increasing, and the UN itself was spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which had not yet been appropriated by its members for 
this activity. 

Always and everywhere in this strange and tortured jumble of people and 
politics, the achievements and frustrations of the UN’s policy in the Congo 
can be traced back to the principles established at the outset—non-violence 
except for self-defense, and non-involvement in internal Congolese politics. 
In some situations, the application of these principles was just as puzzling 
as the problem with which they were forced to cope, and the men who ap- 
plied them deserve our compassion as much as our gratitude. For these 
principles imposed certain limitations on the methods and speed with which 
the UN could move toward its objectives. Those who would have used 
violent methods and made the UN a party in internal Congolese politics 
never faced the question, Where would it end? 


5. LUMUMBA VS. KASAVUBU 


HE FOURTH and, for our purposes, the final phase of the Congo crisis 
flared up on the evening of September 5 in Leopoldville. President 
Kasavubu dismissed Premier Lumumba and commissioned the President 
of the Senate, Joseph Ileo, to form a new cabinet. In reprisal, Lumumba took 
to the radio and announced that he had dismissed Kasavubu for having acted 
illegally against him. The followers of Kasavubu and Lumumba poured into 
the streets, and the atmosphere in the capital was charged with the cries 
and menaces of civil war. 
The loi fondamentale, or Constitution, of the Republic of the Congo em- 
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powered President Kasavubu to appoint and dismiss the Premier and other | 


ministers (Article 22) on condition that his action was countersigned by 
at least one minister (Article 17), and two ministers countersigned Lumum- 
ba’s dismissal. Subsequently, both houses of Parliament voted against the 
Premier’s dismissal, but Lumumba failed to obtain an absolute majority 
of the membership of both houses as the Constitution required.*® 

By this time, many parts of the country were already suffering from civil 
war. Troops who had been sent by Lumumba to take over Kasai Province 
had not been paid for two months and proceeded to roam the countryside 
for food and loot. On the evening of September 5, Lumumba called upon 
the people, the workers and the Army to rise. Faced with an imminent ex. 
plosion of terror and bloodshed in the capital, the UN representatives on 
the spot made a swift decision that night to close all major airports, except 
for UN activity. After the first street fights had caused some casualties the 
following day, the UN authorities also temporarily closed the Leopoldville 
radio station to prevent either side from inciting its followers to further 
demonstrations and violence. 

These measures were taken without consulting the local Congolese au- 
thorities, whose internecine warfare had made them necessary. According 
to Ambassador Dayal, who assumed responsibility as the Special Representa. 
tive of the Secretary General on September 8, these measures restored order 
in Leopoldville, halted the civil war in the provinces, and checked the influx 
of arms into Katanga.*® 

This political upheaval in Leopoldville faced Hammarskjold with new 
dilemmas and decisions. The airports and radio station had been taken over 
without his knowledge or consent, but he endorsed these actions and as- 
sumed full personal responsibility for them.*7 The mutual dismissals of 
Kasavubu and Lumumba, however, raised in a new form the delicate problem 
of UN intervention in internal Congolese politics. As a rule, the Secretary 
General of the UN communicated with a Foreign Minister or a presidential 
Head of State and only exceptionally with a Premier.** Thus Hammarskjold’s 
normal relations had been with Kasavubu rather than Lumumba. It was 
also clear from the Congolese Constitution that Kasavubu had the right to 
dismiss Lumumba under certain conditions but that Lumumba did not have 
the right to dismiss Kasavubu. Nevertheless, Hammarskjold sent instructions 
to the UN representatives in the Congo “to avoid any action by which, 
directly or indirectly, openly or by implication, they would pass judgment 
on the stand taken by either one of the parties in the conflict.”*° In effect, 
Hammarskjold treated the conflict between Kasavubu and Lumumba as a 
constitutional one for the Congolese to decide, just as he had treated the 
conflict between Lumumba and Tshombe. 

All this took place in the period September 5-13, at the end of which the 
airports and radio station were restored to their former status. But something 
else happened in this period that influenced Moscow’s attitude toward 
Hammarskjold. 

For the next and climactic stage, it is necessary to pick up the thread of 
some earlier events, which we have already mentioned. On July 22 and 23, 
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the Soviets had informed Hammarskjold of their shipments of trucks and 
their assignment of transport planes. At that time, Hammarskjold had 
diplomatically reminded them that permanent members of the Security 
Council were not permitted to act unilaterally, and they had pointedly 
answered his implied request for information with silence. This exchange. 
however, was not then made public. In August, more Soviet transport planes, 
trucks and supplies enabled Lumumba to launch his short-lived, ill-fated 
invasion of Kasai. Then, on September 5, Hammarskjold sent the Soviets 
a communication recalling their previous messages of July 22 and 23 and 
asking them for information. 

Four days later, on September 9, the Soviets issued their first declaration 
of war on Hammarskjold. In its opening sentence, it went back to the theory 
of the colonialist “conspiracy” by the Belgians, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, “first and foremost the United States,” and the UN Command. 
It raked up in its pristine state the old story about Hammarskjold’s negotia- 
tions with Tshombe “without even notifying the lawful Government of the 
Congo.” It denounced the temporary UN occupation of the airports as 
“particularly unrestrained,” and of the temporary UN occupation of the 
radio station, it exclaimed: “The outrageous colonialist behavior of the 
representatives sent by Hammarskjold to the Congo really knows no limits.” 
But all this was merely preliminary to a tirade against the Secretary General 
himself. The statement accused him of playing “an unseemly role” in the 
Congo, of having failed “to display the minimum of impartiality required 
of him in the situation which has arisen,” and of having “proved to be the 
very component which is functioning most unashamedly on the side of 
the colonialists, thus compromising the United Nations in the eyes of the 
world.”’*° 

On September 10, the Soviets gave Hammarskjold a direct answer to his 
communication of September 5. They insisted that the Congolese Government 
had the right to request direct assistance from them and they had the 
right to render it; they accused Hammarskjold of considering himself at 
liberty “to intervene in the relations between the Soviet Union and Ghana”; 
and they rejected Hammarskjold’s position that the permanent members of 
the Security Council were required to assist the Congo through the UN or 
not at all. On September 11, Hammarskjold finally made public his note 
of September 5 and the Soviet reply of September 10.*! 

From all this it seems clear that a fundamental and perhaps the crucial 
immediate reason for the Soviet decision to lash out at Hammarskjold was 
the threat he represented to their unilateral action. It was probably no 
accident that their categorical and uncompromising insistence on this point 
coincided with the period of Lumumba’s greatest need for their aid. 

The denouement came iwo months too late. On September 19, 17 Asian 
and African states, including Guinea and Ghana, introduced a resolution 
on the Congo in the emergency special session of the General Assembly. 
The final paragraph in this resolution read: 


“Without prejudice to the sovereign rights of the Republic of the 
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Congo, [the General Assembly] calls upon all States to refrain from 
the direct and indirect provision of arms or other materials of war 
and military personnel and other assistance for military purposes in 
the Congo during the temporary period of military assistance through 
the United Nations, except upon the request of the United Nations 
through the Secretary General for carrying out the purposes of this 
resolution and of the resolutions of 14 [13] and 22 July and 9 August 
1960 of the Security Council.’4 


This resolution did not contain a word of criticism of the Secretary 
General. In its most controversial final paragraph, it completely vindicated 
his opposition to unilateral action and sustained his view that all aid to 
the Republic of the Congo should be channeled through the UN. The 
resolution was passed on September 20 by a vote of 70-0. The nine members 
of the Soviet bloc abstained. 

And then, a week later, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev went on to 
denounce Hammarskjold for reasons that the General Assembly had already 
refused to uphold or had specifically condemned. 


6. HAMMARSKJOLD’S DOCTRINE 


I: THE MipsT of the Congo crisis, Hammarskjold found time to write an 
essay on his conception of the United Nations. It is an extraordinarily 
candid and reflective intellectual effort despite its somewhat formidable 
title, “Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary General on the 
Work of the Organization 16 June 1959-15 June 1960.’** No one interested 
in the state of the world or the place of the United Nations in it can afford 
to miss this remarkable self-analysis of Hammarskjold’s mind and policy. 
For the present it illuminates the larger significance of both the Congo 
crisis and the trouble with the Soviets over it. 

The sudden increase in membership by about 20 per cent had raised 
many questions within the UN long before Khrushchev discovered that the 
UN today is not the same organization it was 15 years ago. Since all the 
new members considered themselves uncommitted, non-aligned, neutralist 
or neutral, the voting pattern in the General Assembly was bound to change 
and pressure was bound to increase for a different representation in the 
Security Council and other UN organs. 

But this truism of a change in the UN can be used to destroy it or to 
reconceive its function. For the UN was first conceived as a peacetime con- 
tinuation of the wartime alliance. The institution of the veto in the Security 
Council was devised to prevent the UN from doing anything of importance 
against the interests or wishes of one of the great powers. In effect, the 
organization could function only as long as, or on condition that, the leaders 
of the two great blocs, the U.S. and USSR, could agree. The breakup of the 
wartime alliance has led to efforts to circumvent the implications of the 
veto by taking questions to the General Assembly, where the veto does not 
apply, but these experiments have been inconclusive and exceptional. 
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Hammarskjold’s essay attempts to face these facts of life about the UN 
with a minimum of mystification or reticence. It takes as its starting point 
the simple reality that the UN exists in a “split world,” that “it is extremely 
dificult for the United Nations to exercise an influence on problems which 
are clearly and definitely within the orbit of present day conflicts between 
power blocs,” and that the Security Council, the General Assembly and the 
Secretary General can do little in conflicts “within that orbit.” 

What, then, remains for the UN? Hammarskjold’s answer begins: “Funda- 
mental though the differences splitting our world are, the areas which are 
not committed in the major conflicts are still considerable.” The main field 
of “useful activity” for the UN, therefore, lies in “keeping newly arising 
conflicts outside the sphere of bloc differences” or, if they touch on bloc 
interests, in localizing them. The essence of Hammarskjold’s doctrine is stated 
in one passage: 


“Experience indicates that the preventive diplomacy, to which the 
efforts of the United Nations must thus to a large extent be directed, 
is of special significance in cases where the original conflict may be 
said either to be the result of, or to imply risks for, the creation of a 
power vacuum between the main blocs. Preventive action in such 
cases must in the first place aim at filling the vacuum so that it will 
not provoke action from any of the major parties, the initiative for 
which might be taken for preventive purposes but might in turn lead 
to counteraction from the other side. The ways in which a vacuum can 
be filled by the United Nations so as to forstall such initiatives differ 
from case to case, but they have this in common: temporarily, and 
pending the filling of a vacuum by normal means, the United Nations 
enters the picture on the basis of its non-commitment to any power 
bloc, so as to provide to the extent possible a guarantee in relation 
to all parties against initiatives from others.” 


This doctrine does not pretend that the UN can do everything or even 
intervene effectively in the most destructive conflicts between major powers. 
Nevertheless, the area which Hammarskjold has staked out for the UN 
need not be despised. On the contrary, it happens to be the most fertile 
ground for the most dangerous turbulence today. The great powers are 
inhibited from pushing their own antagonisms to the breaking point be- 
cause they possess the deterrent of mutual destruction. They do not need 
the UN to protect them because they can protect themselves. The small 
states outside the two major blocs offer far more attractive possibilities for 
conflict. Some are so vulnerable internally and externally that their greatest 
safeguard is the fear that a small civil or foreign war may set off a big one 
or disturb a delicate balance of power in the area. Hence the usefulness of 
the UN may be largely limited to preventing, localizing or settling disputes 
involving one or more small neutrals rather than the major powers, but 
this special function is needed most in the present state of the world. 

Hammarskjold also argues: 
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“Those who look with impatience at present day efforts by the 
United Nations to resolve major international problems are inclined 
to neglect, or to misread, the significance of the efforts which can be 
made by the United Nations in the field of practical politics in order 
to guide the international community in a direction of growing stability. 
They see the incapacity of the United Nations to resolve the major bloc 
conflicts as an argument against the very form of international co- 
operation which the Organization represents. In doing so, they forget 
what the Organization has achieved and can achieve, through its ac- 
tivities regarding conflicts which are initially only on the margin of, 
or outside, the bloc conflicts, but which, unless solved or localized, 
might widen the bloc conflicts and seriously aggravate them. Thus the 
Organization in fact also exercises a most important, though indirect, 
influence on the conflicts between the power blocs by preventing the 
widening of the geographical and political area covered by these con- 
flicts and by providing for solutions whenever the interests of all 
parties in a localization of conflict can be mobilized in favor of its 
efforts.” 


Hammarskjold’s conception, then, of the UN is essentially a profound 
neutralist one. It makes the protection, preservation and servicing of neutrals 
the UN’s raison d’étre. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Hammarskjold’s conception, one 
thing is undeniable: It represents a sharp departure from the original theory 
of the UN. The best example of the old theory today is the proposal for a three. 
man Secretariat put forward by—Nikita Khrushchev. One of the three, it 
is true, would represent the so-called neutrals. But Khrushchev bases neutral 


membership of the Secretariat on exactly the same principle that neutral | 


membership of the Security Council has been based—action by agreement 
of the two great blocs or inaction by reason of their disagreement. One 
wonders whether there is a Russian proverb the equivalent of plus ca change, 
plus c’est la méme chose. 

The neutrals, in fact, do not constitute a bloc in the same sense as the 


members of the two major blocs. There are so many neutrals and the dif-| 


ferences among them are so great that it is doubtful whether a single human 
being can represent the special interests of all of them—Communist, positive 
and plain—from Yugoslavia to the Republic of the Upper Volta, as distinct 
from their common interest in the Charter. If there is such a man, he would 
probably be acceptable to the UN’s entire membership under the present 
system. But the real problem of the neutrals cannot be solved by a bureau: 
cratic reshuffle that would at best give them an illusory status symbol and 
at worst make the UN into an illusory organization. As long as the veto 
prevails in the Security Council—and there is no reason to believe that 
any of the permanent members, least of all the Soviet Union, is willing to 
give it up—even the increased representation of the neutrals in this and 
other UN organs cannot change the nature of the UN in any essential respect. 
Within the limitations of the present set-up, the neutrals have far more 
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to gain from a strong, courageous and etfective Secretary General dedicated 
to the Charter and their crucial relationship to it than from a triumvirate 
dedicated to the special interests of two real blocs and one pseudo-bloc. A 
creative idea will do far more for the neutrals—and everyone else—than 
a high-sounding, empty title. 

But, wonder of wonders, the “tool of the colonialists,” Dag Hammarskjold, 
conceives of the UN as the bastion of the neutrals, and the “champion of 
the neutrals,” Nikita Khrushchev, proposes to convert the Secretariat into 
another bulwark of the two great power blocs. 


7. KHRUSHCHEV’S GRAND STRATEGY 


_. GENERAL Dag Hammarskjold has not always been obnoxious 
to the Soviets. Four years ago, he bitterly opposed the ill-conceived 
and ill-fated Suez expedition of Britain and France, and demonstrated even 
to the satisfaction of the Soviets that he could be trusted to live up to the 
Charter of the United Nations irrespective of national interests, West or 
East. Only a year ago, Hammarskjold was cordially received in Moscow 
by Khrushchev. Something has obviously changed in the past four years 
and even in the past year. But has Hammarskjold changed—or have the 
Soviets ? 

Until last May, Soviet policy was relatively cautious and conciliatory. 
It was based on friendly relations with the United States, and Premier 
Khrushchev exuded good will for President Eisenhower. As long as this 
amicable climate prevailed, little or nothing was heard of Western im- 
perialism and colonialism, least of all in connection with the United States, 
and Khrushchev even said a good word for President Charles de Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy. 

But an abrupt change took place in May. This is not the place to assess 
the blame for the U-2 incident or the breakdown of the Paris summit con- 
ference. Whether they were causes or pretexts, they served the purpose of 
ushering in a new Soviet line, marked chiefly by an offensive against the 
U.S. on all fronts. The effusively benevolent “spirit of Camp David” gave 
way to the vulgarly insulting “spirit of Paris.” 

A great power, however, does not change its policy merely because it 
has been given a cause or a pretext to do so; it must also have gained an 
increased capacity for taking advantage of such opportunities as offer 
themselves. The Soviets’ capacity to take the offensive against the West in 
general and the United States in particular antedates last May; it rests, 
fundamentally, on the changed military balance brought about by Soviet 
progress in nuclear weapons, rockets and missiles. Long before May, Soviet 
spokesmen never missed an opportunity to stress the Soviet threat in this 
sphere, always accompanied, of course, by fervent protestations of devotion 
to peace and friendship. 

For the past two or three years, the Soviet leadership has been faced 
with the necessity of evaluating the new military balance and examining 
its implications for Soviet foreign policy. The new balance could conceivably 
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enable the Soviets to gain their immediate ends or at least obtain valuable 
concessions by negotiation as well as other means. The Soviets first tried 
the cheapest method—negotiation. The shift to something else, however, 
was not a hasty improvisation. It had long been in gestation and inherent 
in the situation, and the button could be pressed as soon as the Soviets were 
convinced last May that negotiation would not yield the desired results or 
justify the effort put into it. 

The new military balance is, of course, far from one-sided. The Soviets 
may be ahead in some fields, and the United States in other fields. The 
change in the situation was not that the Soviets could make nuclear threats 
and the U.S. could not, but that now both could make nuclear threats, 
sometimes expressed with brutal candor, sometimes with Pecksniffian fears 
for the future of mankind. The theory of the “non-inevitability of war,” with 
which Khrushchev has identified himself, is basically a doctrinal translation 
of the Soviets’ military estimate that the balance of power is far too close 
to risk a third world war by threatening a direct attack on the United States, 
If, however, the balance should move even more in the Soviets’ favor and 
they should be able to conceive of a war without the risk of mutual annihila. 
tion, we may be sure that the theory will revert to the status quo ante, and 
that the new “objective situation” will provide the proper setting for re. 
habilitating the old doctrine of the “inevitability of war.” 

A military stalemate, moreover, is not the same as a political stalemate. 
On the contrary, the military stalemate has encouraged the Soviet leaders 
to launch a political offensive unprecedented in scope and force. This of- 
fensive is being waged for the present by all means short of war, and yet 
at all times by brandishing the threat of war. The two are not contradictory 
because it is the essence of Khrushchev’s strategy that Soviet power can 
advance by means short of war but that American counter-power can be 
contained by the threat of war. Thus the military stalemate has emboldened 
the Soviets to take political risks without running commensurate military 
risks. 

The difference between the Soviets and the United States in the use 
of nuclear threats for political objectives was most strikingly dmonstrated 
by the cases of Cuba in 1960 and Hungary in 1956. Soon after the turning 
point in Soviet-American relations last May, Khrushchev issued a warning 
against U.S. intervention in Cuba, accompanied by an implied threat to 
use Soviet rockets in retaliation. Since the U.S. might have intervened 
long before last May and gave no sign of wishing to do so, Khrushchev's 
pronouncement reflected the change in U.S.-USSR, rather than in U.S.-Cuban, 
relations and merely served to envenom the latter. In 1956, when the United 
States still enjoyed a nuclear advantage, Soviet tanks and troops intervened 
to crush an internal Hungarian Revolt largely fought by workers and in- 
tellectuals. The entire world was appalled by the Soviets’ brutality, but the 
United States contented itself with a condemnation by the United Nations 
which the Soviets insolently ignored. It is interesting to speculate on what 
might have been the reaction of the Soviets and the various denominations of 
neutralists if the U.S. had used the threat of nuclear warfare to save Hungary 
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' from a real invasion in the same way the Soviets have been saving Cuba 





from a hypothetical one. 


Soviet policies in Cuba, the Congo and the UN are all pieces of the 
same puzzle. They have their common basis in the fact that the most dynamic 
revolutionary force in the world since the last war has been the national- 
revolutionary movements rather than the Communist movement. Wherever 
they have been in direct competition, the Communists have come off second 
best. In Cuba, the official Communists scorned and opposed Fidel Castro 
until victory was almost in his grasp. In other underdeveloped countries, 
the Communists have rarely been able to compete with the nationalists for 
power. 

But the national-revolutionary movements are characteristically far more 
elective and self-sufficient before taking power than afterward. They are 
held together by a common enemy rather than a social and political pro- 
gram, and the Communists stand ready to fill the post-revolutionary vacuum 
with ready-made slogans and prefabricated formulas as well as the allure 
of Soviet aid and trade. The Cuban Communists have done so well as Castro’s 
allies that it has become hard to tell where Fidelismo ends and Communism 
begins. Long before Khrushchev, in fact, the world Communist movement 
faced the problem of competing or collaborating with national-revolutionary 
movements and, from time to time, it did one or the other. 

Khrushchev’s grand strategy has swung the pendulum far over to the 
side of collaboration. It represents a supreme effort to harness the dynamic 
of the national-revolutionary movements to the dynamic of Soviet expan- 
sionism. It recognizes that a Castro, a Sékou Touré, a Kwame Nkrumah is 
vastly more popular with his own people than the Cuban, Guinean and 
Ghanaian Communists. It capitalizes on the fact that it is far more difficult 
and undesirable for the Western powers to oppose nationalists than Com- 
munists. It rests on the obsolete assumption that colonialism is still so es- 
sential to the Western powers that a mortal blow can be aimed at them 
by mounting at this late date an anti-colonial offensive. 

All these factors went into the Soviet decision to denounce Hammarskjold 
and destroy the Secretary Generalship as an institution. If it were not for 
the changed military balance, the Soviets would not be able to take the 
offensive in the underdeveloped countries under cover of threatening the 
West with nuclear destruction; if it were not for this offensive, they would 
not have gone so far in holding out for a free hand in the Congo; and if they 
had not held out for such a free hand, they would not have encountered such 
an obstacle in the United Nations in general and the Secretary General in 
particular. 

The key to Hammarskjold’s trouble with the Soviets is his conception 
of the United Nations and his application of that conception in the Congo- 
lese crisis. As he put it, “the United Nations enters the picture on the basis 
of its non-commitment to any power bloc,” and its main field of useful 
activity lies in “keeping newly arising conflicts outside the sphere of bloc 
differences.” On this basis, the UN must act as an obstacle in the path of 
the Soviet Union’s offensive in the newly liberated and underdeveloped 
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countries. This offensive is not designed to maintain the present frontiers 
of neutralism; it is designed to extend the frontiers of Soviet influence and 
domination. 

In the Congo, this offensive took the form of demanding a free hand 
outside the recognized UN channels and agencies. Not only did the Soviets 
commit unilateral actions, but they were the only ones to insist in writing 
that they had the right to do so. They were the only ones who could have 
been affected and offended by the last paragraph in the 70-0 resolution of 
the General Assembly from which the entire Soviet bloc significantly ab. 
stained. 

If Hammarskjold had been as incorrigibly un-neutral as the Soviets now 
pretend, they would have raised the cry against him long ago. But Soviet 
denunciations have a logic and language all their own. A political obstacle 
or opponent cannot be merely that; if he is a Russian, he must be a traitor, 
spy or common criminal; and if he is a non-Russian, he must be a supporter 
of “colonialism,” an upholder of “monopoly capital,” and “a man who 
has flouted elementary justice.” 


8. THE SHADOW OF ETHIOPIA 


HE IMPLICATIONS of the Soviet denunciation of the Secretary General, 

both the man and the institution, are so far-reaching that they can be 
explained only in terms of equally far-reaching causes and motives. The 
attack on the Secretary General, the survival of the United Nations and 
the whole future course of Soviet foreign policy must be considered to- 
gether, as the Soviet leaders undoubtedly considered them. 

Like most human institutions, the office of the Secretary General was not 
fully formed at the outset. It was predicated, like the UN itself, on the con- 
tinuation of the wartime alliance between the U.S. and the USSR, and 
neither could go on in the same way after the alliance fell apart. As the 
effectiveness of the Security Council and the General Assembly steadily 
declined, the importance of the office of Secretary General progressively in- 
creased. More and more the Assembly and the Council developed the habit 
of passing vague and pious resolutions which dumped all the critical problems 
of interpretation and execution in the lap of the Secretary General. Without 
the creative force of a strong Secretary General, the UN’s machinery would 
simply groan to a halt. Indeed, it is so difficult to breathe life into the 
present structure of the UN that the feat has been accomplished only in- 
termittently and in special circumstances. 

The Soviets, then, chose to turn their fire on the UN at the very point that 
has made the difference between vitality and stultification. For this reason, 
it is difficult to believe that they were aiming merely at the Secretary General. 

Once before, in 1950, a Secretary General, Trygve Lie, displeased the 
Soviets, and they succeeded in forcing him to resign two years later. On that 
occasion, the Soviets were satisfied to change the man without changing the 
office. In the present instance, they must have considered and rejected a 
similar expedient. They might have settled for a different Secretary General 
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trom a neutral country, say, India, to avoid plunging the organization into 
hopeless turmoil. But this time, they decided to strike at the office as well as 
the man. Their reasons have been so obviously specious that they cannot be 
the real ones. 

If it is impossible for one man to represent the interests of the Communist 
bloc, the Western states and the neutrals, the question arises why it has taken 
the Soviets so long to come to this realization. If this objection has any 
validity, it should have been urged in 1953, when Hammarskjold was first 
appointed to the job with the blessings of the Soviet Union. The number of 
neutral members has increased, but there were enough neutrals seven years 
ago to have made the principle as meaningful then as now. 

In fact, unless the Soviets argue that Hammarskjold did not become a 
tool of the colonialists until September 1960, the Soviet representatives in 
the Security Council should not have voted for the resolutions of July 13 
and 22 and August 9. The first authorized the Secretary General to take the 
necessary steps to put it into effect; the second expressed appreciation for 
his work and commended his prompt action and First Report; and the third 
requested him to be responsible for its implementation. How could the 
Soviet representatives have restrained themselves from bringing up their 
objection to the Secretary General in principle if he always was and could 
be nothing else than “the true servant of monopolist capital?” 

The Soviets’ case logically rests on the presupposition that the Security 
Council’s resolutions, for which the Soviets voted, were sound and just, but 
that the Secretary General distorted or perverted them in carrying them out. 
This allegation is another stranger to the facts. The Secretary General’s 
policies and actions were no secret from the Security Council or anyone 
else; they were freely debated and subject to criticism; and on every oc- 
casion the Security Council gave him its confidence and support.* 

As if this were not enough, the General Assembly upheld the Secretary 
General on the most critical point in his dispute with the Soviets and other- 
wise refused to censure him in any way. In effect, Khrushchev’s charges 
should have been addressed to the Security Council and General Assembly 
and not the Secretary General. If he distorted or perverted their mandates, 
they were guilty of absolving him of the blame. But there is nothing in the 
UN Charter that authorizes the Soviet Union to appoint itself prosecutor, 
judge and jury instead of the Security Council and General Assembly, or 
that directs the Secretary General to be responsible solely to the Soviet Union. 

More realistically, the Soviets’ vendetta against Hammarskjold developed 
in a way that had little to do with their ex post facto rationalizations. When 
the Security Council met to consider the Congolese crisis for the first time 


* Khrushchev did not get around to the Security Council until October 13, at which time he said: 
“It is worse than a spittoon, It is a cuspidor, not a Security Council.” (New York Times, October 14, 
1960), Although the dictionary does not indicate the difference between a spittoon and a cuspidor, 
Khrushchey cannot have it both ways. If the Security Council was the guilty party in the Congolese 
risis, the Secretary General cannot be blamed for carrying out its instructions; he can be accused 
f bias only if he did not carry out its instructions. Moreover, as members of the Security Council, 
the Soviet representatives were presumably not exempt from the use that was made of the spittoon 
or cam especially since they did not even set themselves apart in the vote on the three key 
resolutions, 
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on July 13, the Soviet change of line in May had not yet fully matured) 
and the Soviet foothold in the Congo had not yet been fully established,’ 


In those days, Patrice Lumumba was willing to mortgage his entire country 
to an American entrepreneur. If Hammarskjold was what Khrushchev later 


said he was, the Soviets should have vetoed the resolutions of July 13 and 22| 


and August 9. The Soviets did not wake up to the use of the veto in this 
dispute until September 17, when they resorted to it against a Tunisian. 
Ceylonese resolution requesting that “no assistance for military Purposes be 
sent to the Congo except as part of the United Nations action.” 

The new factor after August 9 or thereabouts was the secret correspondence 
between Lumumba and the Soviet leaders which former Foreign Minister 
Justin Bomboko has described as “virtually an agreement.”** From then on, 
a free hand in the Congo became so important to the Soviets that they were 
willing to take the political risks that ended in the 70-0 repudiation in the 
General Assembly on September 20. In the tricky game of voting for resolu. 
tions in the UN and insisting on a free hand outside the UN, it would have 
been a great convenience for the Soviets to have had someone in the Secre. 
tariat to give them the leeway they required. Out of this experience in the 
Congo emerged the determination of the Soviet leaders to be able, if necessary, 
to paralyze the Secretariat as well as the Security Council, particularly on 
those occasions when it might not be opportune to exercise the right of veto 
in the Security Council. 

The course of events since last May explains why Khrushchev waited 
until September 1960 to attack the Secretary General. His own reasons, if 
they have any validity, have been valid for too many years to account for 
anything. 

Khrushchev himself has hinted at what the Soviets have in mind for the 


UN. On September 23, he officially demanded the replacement of the Secretary | 


General with a triumvirate in the Secretariat, representing the Communist 
bloc, the Western states and the neutrals. On October 1, he raised the question 
of what would happen to the United Nations if the Communist bloc were to 
leave and organize its own United Nations. He answered that this would be 


the “burying ground” and “tomb” of the present United Nations, but pro- | 


tested: “We do not wish to see that.” And on October 12, in one of the grim- 
mest jokes of our time, he remarked that an incident in the General Assembly 
was the “beginning of the end” for the United Nations.* 

It makes little practical difference which of these eventualities should come 
to pass, if the Soviets have their way. A triumvirate means suicide and a 
Communist walkout means a sentence of death. Much as he may protest, 


= President of the General Assembly Frederick H. Boland of Ireland broke his gavel as he 
adjourned the session to prevent further disorder provoked by Khrushchev and a Rumanian Con: 


munist delegate. The New York Times reported: ‘‘Mr. Khrushchev said as he left the Assembly that 
the incident showed ‘how shaky the United Nations is.’ He remarked that ‘it’s the beginning of the 
end.” ”’ (October 13, 1960). The version in the New York Herald Tribune of the same day differed 
owing possibly to a different translation, but the meaning was the same: “Mr. Khrushchev told 
newsmen when he left the hall: ‘The interesting thing is that a gavel was broken at the moment 
the President adjourned the Assembly. It is the beginning of the disintegration of the United Nations.’ 
Mr. Khrushchev was smiling and obviously intending to joke.” If it was a joke, it was not an 


unrevealing one. Khrushchev also mentioned the possible end ef the UN on the David Susskind 
television program of October 9, 1960, 
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" Khrushchev did not mention the possibilities of a rival Communist UN or 
| the present UN’s disintegration merely to disavow or joke about them. Much 
' of his behavior at the UN seemed calculated to provoke a shambles that 


would give the Communist bloc some kind of pretex for staging a walk- 
out. 

If the Western delegates had chosen to answer him in kind and imitate 
his gross antics, it is hard to see how a brawl could have been avoided. In 
one way or another, the Soviets are driving toward such a hardening of the 
blocs inside and outside the Secretariat that it matters little whether they 
organize their own UN inside or outside the present one. For the Soviet 
leaders, these are questions of tactics and timing. 

Since May 1960, the Soviet Union has openly entered an extremely ag- 
gressive and expansionist phase. Khrushchev’s personal behavior, the dem- 
onstrative walkout of the Soviet and satellite delegations from the disarma- 
ment talks in Geneva, the threat of nuclear warfare over Cuba, the near- 
insurrections led by the Japanese and Italian Communists, the unilateral 
policy in the Congo and, finally, the threat to the United Nations, are all 
symptoms of this phase. Its causes are deeply rooted in the present balance 
of power. Its potentialities are as vast as the undeveloped and impoverished 
peoples of the earth. Its most promising victims are the very neutrals whose 
guardians and saviors the Soviets claim to be. In the Congo, the Soviets 
have suffered a setback which they have no intention of tolerating or per- 
mitting again. This setback resulted from a peculiar combination of 
circumstances which for once enabled the United Nations to play a decisive 
role. The chief culprit, from the Soviet point of view, was the Secretary 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, who not only refused to be intimidated or 
sive the Soviets special privileges but conceived of the UN’s special mission 
as that of resisting the efforts of both power blocs to encroach on the neutral 
sector of the world—a conception most disagreeable to the Soviet Union in 
the midst of an aggressive and expansionist phase. 

In a more humane and compassionate world, the presence of the UN in 
the agony of the Congo would be a cause for universal rejoicing. There has 
never been a time and a place more fitting and more demanding for the UN 
to represent the conscience of the world—what else is there?—to perform 
the most immediate, elementary, life-giving tasks. The Congo is no place for 
the clash of European ideologies, risen out of different needs and circum- 
stances. Even the concepts of nation and nationalism must be stretched to 
the breaking point to relate to these conditions. Yet the doctrinal storms 
from the north cannot be kept out and the only hope is that there may still 
be time to make the soil ready for them. Secretary General Hammarskjold 
once observed that “the Belgian chapter in the history of the Congo in its 
earlier forms is ended,” and he expressed the hope that the United Nations 
could create “an umbrella under which the people of the Congo should be 
able to find its way to peace and to create the forms of government and 
administration under which they wish to live.’ 

Instead, the crisis over the Congo threatens the very existence of the UN, 
for it cannot long survive as an empty shell and open mockery. The issue 
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is not a changed UN or even an emasculated UN but no UN at all. The 
fate of one man will only be symbolic; even the fate of the institution will 
be most significant for what it tells us about the state of a world in which 
it must be snuffed out just as it has begun to fulfill itself. The cruel question 
cannot be put off: Will the struggle in the Congo do to the United Nations 
what another African struggle, the Italo-Ethiopian war, did to the League 
of Nations 25 years ago? If it does, the Congo is but a beginning and no 
one will be spared in the end. 


POSTSCRIPT 


S THIS supplement goes to press, the Congo crisis continues to generate 
new problems which obviously cannot be dealt with here. I have at- 


tempted to set forth the main lines of the first three months for which a 


basic documentation already exists. But none of the main problems—a | 


stable and acceptable Congolese authority, the relationship of the Belgians 
and the Congolese, the conflict of interests in the UN—has been solve 
or even seems to be approaching solution. For this reason, it would be fool: 
hardy to assume that further pressures from various sides can continue to 
be resisted in the future as in the past or that the last word can yet be 
said on any aspect or actor in the fast changing drama. Nevertheless, the 
new problems arise out of the old ones and a better understanding of the 
forces that have been at work will contribute to a better understanding of 
the phases of the crisis still to come. 


A AA 


APPENDIX 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
AT ITS 873RD MEETING ON 13 JULY 1960 


The Security Council, 

Considering the report of the Secretary-General on a request for United Nations actio 
in relation to the Republic of the Congo, 

Considering the request for military assistance addressed to the Secretary-General } 
the President and the Prime Minister of the Republic of the Congo (document S/4382). 

1. Calls upon the Government of Belgium to withdraw their troops from the territor 
of the Republic of the Congo; 

2. Decides to authorize the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps, in Col 
sultation with the Government of the Republic of the Congo, to provide the Governmen 
with such military assistance, as may be necessary, until, through the efforts of th 
Congolese Government with the technical assistance of the United Nations, the nationa 
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security forces may be able, in the opinion of the Government, to meet fully their tasks; 
3. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council as appropriate. 


AT ITS 879TH MEETING ON 22 JULY 1960 


The Security Council, 

Having considered the first report by the Seeretary-General on the implementation of 
Security Council resolution 5/4387 of 14 July 1960 (document $/4389), 

Appreciating the work of the Secretary-General and the support so readily and so 
speedily given to him by all Member States invited by him to give assistance, 

Noting that as stated by the Secretary-General the arrival of the troops of the United 
Nations force in Leopoldville has already had a salutary effect, 

Recognizing that an urgent need still exists to continue and to increase such efforts, 

Considering that the complete restoration of law and order in the Republic of the 
Congo would effectively contribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 

Recognizing that the Security Council recommended the admission of the Republic of 
the Congo to membership in the United Nations as a unit, 

1. Calls upon the Government of Belgium to implement speedily the Security Council 
resolution of 14 July 1960, on the withdrawal of their troops and authorizes the Secretary- 
General to take all necessary action to this effect; 

2. Requests all States to refrain from any action which might tend to impede the 
restoration of law and order and the exercise by the Government of Congo of its 
authority and also to refrain from any action which might undermine the territorial 
integrity and the political independence of the Republic of the Congo; 

3. Commends the Secretary-General for the prompt action he has taken to carry out 
resolution S/4387 of the Security Council and his first report; 

4. Invites the specialized agencies of the United Nations to render to the Secretary- 
General such assistance as he may require; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to report further to the Security Council as 
appropriate. 


AT ITS 886TH MEETING ON 9 AUGUST 1960 


The Security Council, 

Recalling its resolution of 22 July 1960 (S/4405), inter alia, calling upon the Govern- 
ment of Belgium to implement speedily the Security Council resolution of 14 July 
(S/4387) on the withdrawal of their troops and authorizing the Secretary-General to 
take all necessary action to this effect, 

Having noted the second report by the Secretary-General on the implementation of 
the aforesaid two resolutions and his statement before the Council, 

Having considered the statements made by the representatives of Belgium and_ the 
Republic of the Congo to this Council at this meeting, 

Noting with satisfaction the progress made by the United Nations in carrying out the 
Security Council resolutions in respect of the territory of the Republic of the Congo 
other than the Province of Katanga, 

Noting however that the United Nations had been prevented from implementing the 
aforesaid resolutions in the Province of Katanga although it was ready, and in fact 
attempted, to do so, 

Recognizing that the withdrawal of Belgian troops from the Province of Katanga will 
be a positive contribution to and essential for the proper implementation of the Security 
Council resolutions, 

1. Confirms the authority given to the Secretary-General by the Security Council 
resolutions of 14 July and 22 July 1960 and requests him to continue to carry out the 
responsibility placed on him thereby; 

2. Calls upon the Government of Belgium to withdraw immediately its troops from 
the Province of Katanga under speedy modalities determined by the Secretary-General 
and to assist in every possible way the implementation of the Council’s resolutions; 

3. Declares that the entry of the United Nations force into the Province of Katanga is 
necessary for the full implementation of this resolution; 
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4. Reaffirms that the United Nations force in the Congo will not be a party to or in 
any way intervene in or be used to influence the outcome of any internal conflict, 
constitutional or otherwise; 

5. Calls upon all Member States, in accordance with Articles 25 and 49 of the 


Charter, to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council and to afford 1. 
mutual assistance in carrying out measures decided upon by the Security Council; 2. 
6. Requests the Secretary-General to implement this resolution and to report further 3. 
to the Security Council as appropriate. : 
6. 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT FOURTH EMERGENCY A 
SPECIAL SESSION &. 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON 20 SEPTEMBER 1960 a 





Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, il. 
Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Republic and Yemen: draft resolution : 
The General Assembly, ; 14. 
Having considered the situation in the Republic of the Congo, 15. 
Taking note of the resolutions of 14 and 22 July and of 9 August 1960 of the 16. 
Security Council, . 
Taking into account the unsatisfactory economic and political conditions that continue 19. 
in the Republic of the Congo, ; 
Considering that, with a view to preserving the unity, territorial integrity and _ political 
independence of the Congo, to protecting and advancing the welfare of its people, and 
to safeguarding international peace, it is essential for the United Nations to continue 20. 
to assist the Central Government of the Congo, al. 
1. Fully supports the resolutions of 14 and 22 July and of 9 August of the Security 22. 
Council; = 
2. Requests the Secretary-General to continue to take vigorous action in accordance = 
with the terms of the aforesaid resolutions and to assist the Central Government of the 26, 
Congo in the restoration and maintenance of law and order throughout the territory of 97. 
the Republic of the Congo and to safeguard its unity, territorial integrity and _ political 28. 
independence in the interests of international peace and security; 29. 
3. Appeals to all Congolese within the Republic of the Congo to seek a speedy solution 30. 
by peaceful means of all their internal conflicts for the unity and integrity of the Congo, al. 
with the assistance, as appropriate, of Asian and African representatives appointed by 32. 
the Advisory Committee on the Congo, in consultation with the Secretary-General, for 4 
the purpose of conciliation; 35, 
4. Appeals to all Member Governments for urgent voluntary contributions to a United ; 
Nations Fund for the Congo to be used under United Nations control and in consultation 
with the Central Government for the purpose of rendering the fullest possible assistance | 
to achieve the objective mentioned in the preamble; 
5. Requests: 36. 
(a) All States to refrain from any action which might tend to impede the restoration ‘ 
of law and order and the exercise by the Government of the Republic of the Congo of - 
its authority and also to refrain from any action which might undermine the unity, | “4 
territorial integrity and the political independence of the Republic of the Congo; . 4 
(b) All Member States, in accordance with Articles 25 and 49 of the Charter, to 1]. 


accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council and to afford mutual assist- 
ance in carrying out measures decided upon by the Security Council; } = 42. 

6. Without prejudice to the sovereign rights of the Republic of the Congo, calls upon 
all States to refrain from the direct and indirect provision of arms or other materials 
of war and military personnel and other assistance for military purposes in the Congo 


during the temporary period of military assistance through the United Nations, except 13, 
upon the request of the United Nations through the Secretary-General for carrying out 4 
the purposes of this resolution and of the resolutions of 14 and 22 July and of 9 August ‘5, 


1960 of the Security Council. 
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